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The Cult of Fear 


By C. J. WooLLen 


Fear may be defined as “‘the pain of anticipated pain.’’ St. 
Thomas has dealt very fully with fear as a ‘‘passio anime’’ (I-II, 
QO. xli-xliv). The presence of fear necessarily implies the hope, 
however small, of escape from the thing feared; and fear is no 
longer present when the anticipated pain becomes an actuality. 
St. Thomas gives the example of those who lose fear at the point 
of death by execution (zbid., Q. xlii, art. 2). But such an ex- 
ample, in its metaphysical application to other feared events, 
does not of course exclude the possibility of fear being transferred 
psychologically to other anticipated pains; as when the man who 
is in the dentist’s chair, having lost his fear of the forceps, fears 
now that he may bleed to death. St. Thomas further shows 
that fear itself can be feared. 

In II II, Q. xix, St. Thomas treats of fear ‘‘secundum quod per 
ipsum aliquo modo ad Deum convertimur, vel ab eo avertimur”’ ; 
in effect, the gift of fear and its absence. He distinguishes (art. 2) 
four kinds of fear: ‘‘filialis,’’ ‘‘initialis,’’ ‘‘servilis,”” and ‘“‘munda- 
nus.” ‘‘Timor filialis’’ is strictly the fear of sin itself, while 
“timor servilis’’ is the fear of punishment. Both these species, 
since they are ‘‘a Spiritu Sancto”’ (Joc. cit., art. 5), are good, even 
though “‘proprium objectum timoris est malum.’’ The thing 


feared is still ‘“‘malum’— malum culpe’”’ and “malum pene,” 
respectively. ‘Timor initialis’’ also is good, since it is an imper- 
fect form of ‘‘filialis.’’ ‘‘Timor mundanus’”’ is bad, and always 


bad, because its object draws the will away from God. 

What St. Thomas did in the dogmatic field, Father Frederick 
William Faber may almost be said to have done in the devotional; 
but that cannot be an academic parallel, for Fr. Faber is not sys- 
tematically Thomist. In ‘““The Foot of the Cross’ he has a passage 
on fear that merits quoting in full. He says: 
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“There is perhaps hardly a passion whichexercisesa more tyrannical 
sway over the soul than fear, or any mental impression more closely 
connected with physical pain. It comes over us like a spirit from 
without, leaping upon us from some unsuspected cavern we know 
not where or how. We cannot prepare for its coming, for we know 
not when to expect it. We cannot resist it when it comes; for its 
touch is possession, and its mere advent is already victory. It brings 
a shadow over skies where there are no clouds, and turns the very 
sunshine into beams of frost. It breathes through us like a wind, 
searching everywhere, and chilling our most vital faculties. It goes 
near to paralysing our powers of action, so that we are like men who 
can see and hear, without being able either to speak or move. If it 
were not eminently a transient passion, ever flowing by the law of its 
own restlessness, we should lose first of all the freedom of our will, 
and then the light of our reason. Meanwhile its presence in the soul 
is accompanied, one while by a disquietude which is worse than suffer- 
ing, and the continuance of which it seems to us would be incom- 
patible with life, and then another while by a sharpness of anguish 
which is always on the point of being literally unendurable. It is 
not pain, it is torture. How seldom have we ever found the reality of 
an evil so insufferable, as the terrified expectation which preceded it! 
Earth does not grow a sorrow, human justice has not derived a pun- 
ishment, of which this is not true.” 


He shows, further, that thoughts in fear ‘‘dwell alone; they are 
barren; they have no conclusions.” 

Of holy fear he has much to say in nearly all his works, and he 
identifies it throughout with love. In ‘“The Blessed Sacrament,” 
after quoting at length of the fear of the Lord from the first chap- 
ter of Ecclesiasticus, he says: ‘‘Such is the delight and glory of 
fearing God that we might almost say that fear is the depth of 
love.”” He tells us our devotion must be “chiefly and essentially 
a devotion of fear,” and that this fear, which is a gift of the Holy 
Ghost, is ‘‘to be sought for by prayer and penance, by tears and 
cries, by patience and by impatience, and by the very yearnings 
of an earnest and familiar love.’ He excuses himself from sum- 
marizing and still further enlarging upon the blessings of fear: 
‘A volume would hardly contain the spiritual blessings of this fear, 
if they were named and commented on as fully as they might 
be.” In ‘“The Creator and the Creature,” he teaches that the 
love of desire is “heightened and made more exquisite by the 
tremulousness of holy fear.” 

St. Thomas (II-II, Q. xix, art. 1) explains the manner in which 
God can be feared. The difference between fearing God and 
being afraid of Him is devotionally treated of by Bishop Lan- 
drieux in his excellent little book, ‘Le Divin Méconnu.”’ He 
says: ‘To fear God does not mean to be afraid of Him. The fear 
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of God is the sentiment of the presence and the power of God; 
it is born of faith. The sentiment that makes us afraid of God is 
born of sin; it is a parody of the fear of God. The fear of God, 
that is the gift of the Holy Ghost, does not disturb the peace of 
the soul. When we are afraid of God, our soul is agitated, sad- 
dened, anxious” (English translation by E. Leahy, under the 
title of “The Forgotten Paraclete,”’ Burns, Oates, and Wash- 
bourne, 1924). It is interesting, however, to note that, while 
Fiber tends to identify fear with love, Landrieux merely grants 
that “it does not preclude love.” But there is here no contradic- 
tion in doctrine. The difference is merely one of emphasis: the 
difference in fact between ‘‘timor filialis’’ and ‘‘timor initialis,”’ 
which, St. Thomas teaches, do not differ ‘‘secundum substan- 
tiam’’ (II-II, Q. xix, art. 8). 

The physical and psychological effects of the emotion of fear, 
outlined by St. Thomas and enlarged upon by Fr. Faber, are so 
detrimental to mind and body that it would seem that no pains 
should be spared to combat and overcome it. Throughout both 
the Old and the New Testaments, from Genesis to the Apocalypse, 
the necessity of the avoidance of fear is insisted upon. “Fear not”’ 
is a consistently repeated message of comfort. It seems to be 
the appropriate self-introduction of angelic visitants. ‘“‘Let not 
your heart be troubled”’ is the exhortation of Our Blessed Lord 
in His last discourse, and His insistence on the banishing of fear 
implies that to banish it is by no means easy. It implies also that 
combating it is essential in the spiritual life, as if it must give way 
to every new access of holy fear. The “pain of anticipated pain”’ 
may form a spiritual handicap such as mere pain cannot. It 
may, uncombated and unsanctified, develop into the ‘‘timor 
mundanus’”’ which is the negation of the love of God. 

But there is an important distinction made by St. Thomas when 
he discusses the emotion of fear as it was in Christ (III, Q. xv, 
art. 7). There is fear arising from the natural shrinking from ex- 
pected pain; there is also fear of the unknown. Christ was not 
exempt from the first; but His “‘science’’ precluded His fearing 
the unknown. In “Bethlehem,” Fr. Faber discusses with his 
usual penetration Christ’s anticipation of suffering in His in- 
fancy. Fear, he says, was a penance of Christ’s infancy; “‘and, as 
the suffering of fear is usually proportioned to the giftedness 
of a man’s soul, to Our Lord it must have been intolerable agony. 
His Flight into Egypt and His sojourn there were full of terrors, 
some which we can understand, and some which are beyond the 
reach even of our imagination. It does not seem that we can 
suppose His science to have exempted Him from these impressions, 
when we know how He was ever keeping back from His inferior 
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nature all those succours which could in any way diminish His 
sufferings. ...We shall find that fear occupied no insignificant 
place amidst the horrors of His Passion, and we should therefore 
expect to find it in His infancy. But we have purposely enumer- 
ated it among the outward penances to show that we are dwelling 
on those painful impressions of flesh and blood, which are the 
products of fear, rather than on the inward trouble of soul which 
the imperfection of science would have caused. Even if He did 
not fear, He might suffer from the impressions of fear in that 
mysterious manner in which so many of the infirmities of our 
nature were made compatible with the Hypostatic Union. Per- 
haps even the distressing panics of childhood were not incon- 
sistent with the maturity of His reason. But, in all these ques- 
tions, what theology most imperatively requires of us is that we 
should leave intact the perfection of His science.” In ‘The Foot 
of the Cross,” Fr. Faber shows that fear was prominent in Mary’s 
sorrows. 

From all this it would seem that fear as a natural shrinking 
from anticipated pain is compatible with the highest sanctity; 
that it can accompany growth in the fear of the Lord, which puri- 
fies and sanctifies it. And such is human uncertainty and lack of 
knowledge that it is not possible for any but the most perfect to 
escape fear of effects whose causes are unknown or obscure, nor 
even entirely to avoid fear of events that are unlikely. There 
are also irrational fears to which persons of certain temperaments 
are the more liable. The gradual eradication of all these is doubt- 
less both a condition and an effect of spiritual growth. 

As opposed to fear eradication, there has from the earliest 
times been developed in the world a cult of fear. Its manifesta- 
tions have been varied throughout the ages. They include the 
demonology of ancient and Jewish times, magic and witchcraft, 
astrology, to some extent spiritism, and the whole wide range of 
the modern cult of fear whose culmination is in the spreading of 
terror by modern war methods. 

The diabolic origin of the cult of fear is obvious from its foster- 
ing an emotion which both human prudence and divine counsel 
direct should be sublimated. The cult of fear is essentially a 
diabolic cult, designed to distract men from the fear of the Lord 
and to set up a rival worship. 

The parody of the fear of God, which Bishop Landrieux sees in 
the sentiment that makes us afraid of God, is taken many degrees 
further by direct devil-worship. This is implicit in ancient de- 
monologies, such as the Assyrian, and in the Jewish. It had its 
devotees in Christian countries in the ages of faith; and specific 
devil-worship is not unknown even to-day in our large cities. It 
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is true that ancient demonology was often bound up with dualism, 
and that both good and bad spirits were recognized. But the 
system, admitting as it does (like Manicheism) evil as a principle, 
is part and parcel of the diabolic cult of devil-worship. It is 
significant that the good spirits of one nation were often regarded 
as evil by other nations. 

Magic and witchcraft are, of course, bound up with demonol- 
ogy, and the Levitical laws against wizards and witches provide 
proof of the reality of the evil amongst the Jews. The hold that 
dealing with the devil had taken on the Jewish people is perhaps 
revealed by the extent to which Our Lord performed miracles 
of casting out devils. The fear cult amongst primitive peoples, 
frequently fostered by the ministrations and machinations of 
witch-doctors and other adepts, is the constant theme of travellers 
and explorers, who paint vivid and horrific pictures of the terror 
which is its outcome. There is, however, a difference of opinion 
as to whether the injury and death that are ostensibly caused 
by practitioners of magic are the result of fear or of some occult 
influence. Even though there be no direct diabolic intervention, 
the fact that the whole system is so opposed to true human wel- 
fare and pervertedly parodies trust in Divine Providence stamps 
it as of diabolic origin. 

The general attitude of Christians in the Middle Ages towards 
the occult arts indicates a belief in their diabolical inspiration. 
The fear of them exhibited by the devout was basically a natural 
fear of the superior intellect of the demons, which enables them 
to devise, though not necessarily to carry out, cunning schemes 
for harming persons and property. It is not surprising that with 
the waning of faith in Renaissance and Reformation times magical 
practices gained a firmer hold. There was persecution of witches 
in medieval times, especially in later medieval times, but it 
reached its height, at least in Britain, in the seventeenth century. 

The question arises how far the adepts of magic share the 
fears that they seek to instill in others. It is probable that they 
have a deep-seated fear of the forces with which they conjure, 
for even if they are conscious of no pact with the powers of dark- 
ness, their trade is diabolical enough. The sense of power that 
it gives them no doubt pushes fear under the surface for a time. 
Were it not unseemly to probe into such blasphemies, we should 
probably find that the devil, when he incites men to the extreme 
of “timor mundanus,” has his own blasphemous parody of 
“‘filialis,’’ ‘‘initialis,’’ and ‘“‘servilis’” in directing their relations 
with him. 

The attitude of a Christian community towards any form of 
diabolism must obviously be one of complete intolerance. The 
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cult of fear can become entrenched only in a society which has no 
knowledge of the supernatural, or has largely ceased to have re- 
gard for it. 

The modern cult of fear has replaced the exploiting of occult 
forces. It is, perhaps, because of that all the more deadly; it has 
in its early stages a respectable appearance, and its base origin 
is not generally suspected. The cult of fear nowadays is not 
necessarily in Spiritism, which, though its first appeal is to curi- 
osity, often holds its votaries by fear. Nor is it in astrology, which 
may sometimes be diabolically inspired, and certainly plays on 
fear. The modern cult of fear has a much wider range of mani- 
festations. But fundamentally it may be said to consist in the 
exploitation of the benefits of modern scientific discoveries for 
the purpose of instilling fear rather than of bestowing benefits. 
The large-scale sense of social insecurity which is the direct 
result of industrial-capitalism introduces perpetual anxiety into 
the lives of millions of workers. The uncertainty of future liveli- 
hood is, moreover, only the background to a host of other fears. 
The fear of accidents is by no means a light one in factory life. 
The appalling daily record of street accidents all over the civilized 
world makes for perpetual strain in travel and anxiety for the 
safety of children. There is also the constant reminder of the pres- 
ence of germs and the danger of disease, so that even the common 
cold, at one time hardly noticed, has become a frightening spec- 
ter. 

Medical practice, with its inoculation doctrines and technique, 
succeeds from beneficent motives in keeping alive the dread of 
hidden dangers. Modern advertising methods, moreover, serve 
to perpetuate such fears. Mothers are warned by picture and 
poster of the danger their children run in not being taught to use 
some make or other of soap. Terrifying penalties are threatened 
as the result of neglecting to use a certain disinfectant for all 
household purposes. Grim predictions of the coming of influenza 
in force are made, with the proviso that it may be averted by the 
use thrice daily of some proprietary gargle. There is much play 
upon altruistic fear, which, because it rouses the protective in- 
stinct derived from natural affection, is the more certain of suc- 
cess. 

Social services and financial schemes for coping with social 
insecurity, injury, and disease certainly tend to alleviate suffering 
due to the perils inherent in our modern civilization. They may 
give a measure of peace of mind, but they cannot remove the 
painful anticipation of the perils themselves. Moreover, financial 
schemes for protection have a way of advertising themselves so 
as to fill the mind with the possibility of a hundred-and-one perils 
which beset everyone, the reminder of which serves only to per- 
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petuate fear of these perils, against which the schemes themselves 
promise to protect. And the fear they instill is not the compara- 
tively healthy fear of expected events, but the fear of something 
that will probably never happen. It is, moreover, never over and 
done with, but is always being transferred to some new object. 

But who are promoters of this cult of fear, who the adepts in its 
mysteries? We cannot say that those are who warn us of daily 
dangers, or who seek to protect us against them. For the irony 
of it all is that the dangers they warn us against are very real, 
as is the insecurity on which they harp. The remedies they 
offer are good, even though experience suggests that they are not 
always so efficacious as they purport to be. The evil lies chiefly 
in the system which directs men’s minds to regard natural evils, 
which are strictly not evil at all, as the ultimate evil. This sys- 
tem is nothing else but a deadly Manicheism which has gradually 
invaded popular thought, and which, undetected, has been slowly 
poisoning the atmosphere of civilization ever since the Reforma- 
tion and its resultant philosophy began to lead to the study of the 
natural at the expense of the supernatural. 

The so-called scientific outlook has not only put a false em- 
phasis on natural evils. It tends also to mistake natural remedies 
for ultimate remedies. It has forgotten that the natural must 
be subordinated to the supernatural, and has in consequence 
substituted natural fears for the fear of God. It takes no ac- 
count of original sin, which, because it is the original cause of 
human pain, is also the original cause of fear. It takes no account 
of asceticism, whose purpose is to use pain for its proper purpose 
of restoring the balance which sin has disturbed. 

It must not be forgotten that fear is a self-regarding emotion. 
Properly it is protective, but, if when excessive it has all the harm- 
ful effects which Fr. Faber shows arise from it as a transient 
emotion, the result of its being constantly stimulated must be 
to focus the attention on personal interests to the exclusion of any 
other. That is not to say that fear may not be aroused on behalf 
of others; but in so far as the interests of those others form part of 
personal interests, fear may still be said to be self-regarding. It 
needs for its sanctification, and consequent moderating, a com- 
pensating asceticism to which the system that inculcates it is 
entirely opposed. The devil, whose ‘“‘You shall be as gods’ led 
Eve by sin to bring pain into the world, desires nothing so much 
as to distract the minds of men from the evil of sin—to perpetuate 
“timor mundanus’”’ by forcing an almost universal contemplation 
of pain and more pain. 

How directly opposed is the modern cult of fear to the “Fear 
not’”’ of the Gospels! The fear that Our Lord inculcates is the 
holy fear that fears his punishments (‘‘servilis’’) or that fears to 
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offend Him (‘‘filialis’’), which St. Paul also is at pains to preach in 
his Epistle to the Romans (chapter xi). 

There is little need to emphasize that the cult of fear has 
reached its height in modern warfare. There is no need at all to 
name its adepts. The threat, day after day, week after week, 
month after month, year after year, of terrors to come; the con- 
tinual droning of bombers and fighters overhead, even before the 
declaration of war; the menace of secret weapons and unknown 
horrors; the constant laboring to produce more and more fear 
and continued apprehension—all is part of the cult whose diabolic 
origin few question who believe that there are powers of darkness. 
It is probable that the visual ‘‘infection’’ of the air by demons 
prophetically recorded by Blessed Anna Maria Taigi and other 
holy persons, and detailed with reserve in the English “Life of 
B. Anna Maria Taigi,’” has, if authentic, relation to the aerial 
warfare of to-day. Not indeed that the instruments of war are 
themselves evil—that itself would be Manicheism—but that the 
whole plan of universal destruction has a diabolical inspiration. 
And the persecution of the Church which goes with the cam- 
paign of destruction denotes that hatred is the necessary ac- 
companiment of fear promotion, in diabolical antithesis to the 
love which spiritual writers say is identified with the fear of the 
Lord. 

An extreme manifestation of the cult of fear is in the encour- 
aging of the fear of panic: the keeping alive of fear of fears to 
come, even when there is no immediate anticipation of them. 
Statesmen and those in authority everywhere constantly, and 
rightly from their point of view, warn those to whom they have a 
responsibility to provide against fear itself; and in doing so they 
perpetuate it. It may be argued, again rightly, that the inten- 
tion is exactly the opposite; that the warnings are given so that 
the fear of future mass-fear may be allayed by provision against 
threatened evils. But both experience and common sense show 
that, in a vast campaign of destruction such as the present, no 
sooner is one object of fear minimized in the imagination than 
another makes its appearance. 

Happily, this feature of the cult of fear in its extreme form indi- 
cates that it contains the seeds of its own destruction. For the 
fear of unending fear must lead by its own protective nature to a 
universal determination to eradicate the cult that promotes it. 
In this there is hope which is not without strict theological sanc- 
tion. For the appalling world-agony inflicted under a weight of 
fear must be a counterbalance against the crimes that caused 
it; and fhe restoration of balance must issue in a new era of tran- 
quillity. 
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The Compliment in Sermons 
By THE RicuT Rev. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


How shall we define a “‘compliment’”’? Replies to such an ap- 
parently simple question appear to be as various as are human 
sympathies and outlooks upon life. Thus, in ‘“‘Guesses at 
Truth,” for instance, J. C. and A. W. Hare seem to imply that a 
compliment is at least suspect, if not, indeed, a more or less ob- 
viously insincere declaration: “‘A compliment is usually accom- 
panied with a bow, as if to beg pardon for paying it.” 

Again, a certain “Lady Gethin” is quoted as declaring more 
drastically: ““Though all compliments are lies, yet because they 
are known to be such, nobody depends on them, so there is no 
hurt in them; you return them in the same manner you receive 
them; yet, it is best to make as few as one can.’”’ Similarly, 
Tennyson, in The Princess (Part II, line 40) gives us this: 


Current among men 
Like coin, the tinsel clink of compliment. 


And yet there may be at least two kinds of compliment: the 
solid kind of compliment that seriously acknowledges the per- 
sonal merit which it seeks to make known to others, or the in- 
sincere declaration referred to by Milton (Paradise Regained, 
Book IV, line 122): 


What honor that, 
But tedious waste of time, to sit and hear 
So many hollow compliments. 


Of course, Shakespeare furnishes us with several illustrations, 
such as: 


*Twas never merry world 
Since lowly feigning was called compliment. 


Thus in Twelfth Night (iii, i, 110); and in Much Ado About Nothing 
(iv, i, 322), he says: 


Manhood is melted into courtesies, valor into compliment. 


But, as we may well forecast, Shakespeare uses the word in a 
705 
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higher sense more than once; as, for instance, in A Winter’s Tale 
(i, 2, 371): 


Even now I met him 
With customary compliment... . 


And, of course, if we have the patience to consult a notably large 
dictionary, it will illustrate good meanings of the word, such as 
“‘an expression of praise, commendation, or admiration” (so ‘“The 
Century Dictionary’’), with appropriate illustrations. 

In general, it should be noted that there may be a psychological 
shrewdness in the ascription, to public executives, of a high degree 
of merit and a worthiness of motive which they may not entirely 
deserve. A standard of public expectation is at least raised up 
by such an ascription, and the incumbent of office may try, in 
some measure, to meet that popular expectation, or may indeed 
sincerely endeavor to deserve fully a glowing eulogy bestowed 
upon him. 

In the second place, it is perhaps fairly questionable if any more 
serious damage is done by a compliment to the cause of truth 
than by such purely perfunctory greetings as an ordinarily polite 
man will give to a generally recognized bore—‘‘Glad to meet 
you,” “Come soon again,’”’ ‘““You are always welcome,” and the 
like. Similarly, postprandial oratory appears to enjoy a like 
privilege of extravagant eulogy (‘‘For he’s a jolly good-fellow!’’). 


I 


Manuals of homiletics do not, so far as I am aware, treat of the 
“compliment” in preaching. One might be led to judge, from this 
fact, that the compliment no longer enjoys a vogue such as it 
seems to have enjoyed in past centuries. One could also suppose, 
however, that the silence of the manuals is intended as an in- 
direct ban upon a thing which is now beneath the notice of self- 
respecting pulpit orators and is therefore to be sedulously avoided 
by them, albeit we may, as a matter of fact, find here or there a 
preacher of our own times indulging in a compliment either to 
some very distinguished auditor or mayhap even to the whole 
body of the hearers. 

Meanwhile, outside of the pulpit, the compliment is quite 
common. A professor lecturing to his class may gracefully an- 
nounce the more or less casual presence of a distinguished visitor, 
and may feel it desirable to comment on the honor conferred on 
the class by the visitor who has attained in high and varied fields 
distinction amongst his fellows. Similarly, a kindly judge is apt 
to compliment an attentive and satisfactory jury after its labors 
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have been completed in a verdict wholly satisfactory to his own 
legal outlook. So, too, may a guest declare his delight in the 
works of art treasured by his host, or may delicately insinuate to 
his hostess how greatly he appreciates the excellence of her 
table. 

In a somewhat exceptional way, also, may the preacher of a 
baccalaureate sermon praise the scholastic zeal and fine char- 
acter of his auditory. Similarly, it is not uncommon for the 
preacher of a spiritual retreat to compliment the retreatants on 
their fine observance of the rules of the retreat and their notably 
attentive listening to his discourses. Meanwhile, it probably 
remains uncommon for a preacher to compliment anyone of his 
hearers in a sermon delivered before a general congregation. 

A compliment may be direct or indirect. The direct compli- 
ment, however much it may be deemed justifiable because of the 
real deserts of the person who is addressed, sounds like flattery 
and, like flattery, requires the most careful and delicate handling 
lest it prove offensive instead of agreeable. Indirect compliment 
or flattery is less obtrusive, and therefore is frequently given by 
lawyers to any kind of jury. Neither is the indirect compliment 
as infrequent as the direct when a preacher is addressing a general 
audience. Such a compliment may assume various forms, one of 
which is an attitude of self-depreciation by the speaker and ac- 
cordingly an implied elevation of the learning of the auditory up 
to—or mayhap higher than—that of the speaker himself. 

It has been my fortune—or my misfortune—to hear both kinds 
of compliment from the lips of churchmen. ‘Tastes differ’ (and 
the difference is sanctioned by an appropriate proverb, doubtless, 
in every civilized language), and I can only say that the effect in 
both cases was far from pleasing to me. In neither case, however, 
did it occur in a sermon. 

One of these two instances illustrated the “direct compli- 
ment’’—a fine eulogy delivered in the sanctuary éo an ecclesiastic 
of high dignity by one of lower dignity. I have italiziced to, be- 
cause the compliment was addressed directly to the ecclesiastic 
himself and not to the congregation of clergy and laity as a sort 
of indirect medium, as it were, for reaching the ears of the higher 
dignitary. The eulogy was wholly deserved, for it was true in 
every particular. Nevertheless, it would seem probable that the 
eulogy might better have been addressed directly to the congre- 
gation in the presence of the ecclesiastic thus highly and very 
justly praised. The eulogy, however much deserved, might very 
easily have been deemed overpraise when spoken directly to the 
person himself, who nevertheless was compelled to listen to it, 
probably with mixed feelings. There would doubtless be very 
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little room for a difference of tastes if the reverse case had oc- 
curred—that is, if an ecclesiastic of lower dignity had been 
praised by one of higher dignity. 

The other of the two instances referred to above concerned a 
high dignitary of the Church who was about to lecture to a gather- 
ing that filled a very large auditorium. The stage itself was 
crowded with persons who were prominent in the civil and the 
religious offices of the city—Catholics and the separated brethren 
of many creeds. The orator of the occasion enjoyed and deserved 
a splendid reputation both as a speaker and as a thinker. But in 
his exordium he appeared to depreciate his own abilities, as it were, 
in comparison with those of the distinguished guests on the stage, 
and to apologize for venturing to address such an eminently rep- 
resentative auditory. Meanwhile, the occasion seemed to be 
eminently one for simple directness and sincerity of manner. I 
glanced at the faces of the distinguished guests, and was under 
the impression that I could discern there evidences of mingled 
perplexity and displeasure. 

Probably all of my readers will agree that there are occasions 
when a passingly uttered word or two of praise can be bestowed 
upon a priest’s sermon by his bishop—for instance, at the dedica- 
tion of a church, when the bishop ordinarily speaks after the 
formal sermon has been delivered. In such a case, the praise is 
not spoken directly to the preacher but, in his presence, to the 
congregation. If there is any fair basis for the word of commenda- 
tion, it may well seem but a gracious act to utter that word. For 
the preacher on such an occasion must ordinarily labor at his 
task—an unaccustomed task; whilst the bishop speaks extem- 
poraneously on an occasion that has probably had several pre- 
decessors in his experience. He needs but to supplement the 
already spoken discourse of the preacher, or mayhap to develop 
more at length one or other of the points already treated, or (it 
may be) to find inspiration and suggestion for his “few words’”’ 
in the sermon to which he has so recently listened. To each con- 
gregation, the dedication of its church is a most notable and ex- 
ceptional event. Words of commendation are of course expected 
from the bishop for everybody concerned—pastor, curates, 
preacher, collectors, congregation—and perhaps even for the 
choir as well. Oversight here may easily be interpreted as equiva- 
lent practically to dispraise or at least to episcopal disappoint- 
ment in one or other respect. 


II 


While complimentary references still have their just place, it is 
of course needless to say that such references ought to be care- 
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fully and somewhat delicately handled. For the task of the 
preacher is ordinarily quite a stern one, and the Word of Truth he 
is delegated to utter must not be permitted to degenerate into 
sheer flattery. 

In the Introduction to his work on ‘“‘Medizval Preachers and 
Medizval Preaching,’’ John Mason Neale recorded a most de- 
lightfully Sairy Gamp-ish kind of compliment: ‘‘Persons who 
have not long been dead could recollect the discourse delivered by 
a dignitary in the parish church of S. Giles, and addressed to three 
classes—the good, the bad, the indifferent. The good were told 
that they needed no advice; let them persevere in their righteous- 
ness, and the kingdom of heaven would be their reward; the bad— 
but in such a congregation (S. Giles’s!) it was uncharitable to 
suppose that such a class could be found; the indifferent lost 
much by not exerting a little more energy, in order that their re- 
ward might not only be rendered more certain, but more brilliant. 
And this precious theology occupied in its enunciation exactly 
five minutes!” You see—as Neale pointed out so neatly—there 
were no ‘‘bad”’ people in St. Giles’s. There were only the good 
and the indifferent—and the indifferent weren’t half-bad! 

If a compliment is really deserved, there always remains the 
possibility that, because of unskilful handling, it may appear to 
the listeners to be nothing else than simple flattery. Thus, when 
St. John Chrysostom was ordained to the priesthood by Bishop 
Flavian of Antioch in the year 386, he preached then or shortly 
after an inaugural sermon which has been the subject of adverse 
comment. Bishop Flavian was present and was the recipient of 
much praise from the new priest. His discourse “‘is distinguished 
by that flowery and exaggerated kind of rhetoric which he oc- 
casionally displays in all its native oriental luxuriousness, and 
which is due to the school in which he was brought up, rather 
than to the man. On such a public and formal occasion, he ap- 
pears less as the Christian teacher than as the scholar of Libanius 
the Rhetorician. His self-disparagement at the opening of his 
discourse, and his flattering encomiums on Flavian at the close, 
would to modern, certainly at least to English, ears sound intol- 
erably affected. No doubt, however, they were acceptable to the 
taste of his audience at Antioch; and, indeed, the whole discourse 
contains nothing more overstrained or ornate than is to be found 
in some of the most celebrated performances of the great French 
preachers in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries.’’ Thus 
Stephens in his volume on “Saint Chrysostom: His Life and 
Times.” 

Now before going further, it should be noted that Stephens does 
not object that the praise bestowed on Flavian was undeserved: 
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‘All that can be collected from history respecting Flavian’s char- 
acter confirms and justifies these eulogiums, though English 
taste would prefer them to have been uttered after his death than 
in his actual presence.’”’ The objection is accordingly based 
merely on a question of good taste. It remains for us of to-day to 
answer the question: ‘‘Is it quite in good form to praise or to 
flatter a man to his face and in the presence of a multitude of his 
own subjects—and especially when the praise comes from one of 
his own ecclesiastical subjects or inferiors?”’ 

If the praise were not founded on fact, the difficulty would go 
much deeper. Doubtless, we shall trust Stephens, in the present 
matter we are discussing, rather than Willey, who, in his work en- 
titled ‘Chrysostom: The Orator,” declares that the Saint 
“flatters the bishop to his face, in spite of the fact that this dig- 
nitary occupied his position as the result of bad faith and broken 
promise. Side by side with this glorification of an inglorious 
bishop is a vast quantity of an exaggerated and dramatic self- 
depreciation.’”” However, it ought to be immediately added here 
that Willey also declares that ‘‘the new preacher never repeated 


his first sermon . . . and after this magniloquent introduction he 
settled down to his matchless work as a prince among preachers” 
(p. 64). 


It is apparently true that what is somewhat vaguely called 
“taste’’ differs from age to age. Shall we justly heap blame upon 
an orator who, in the customary fashion of his own day, follows 
with uncritical mind or with habitual taste the fashion of the time 
in which he lives? How did the hearers react to the fulsome ora- 
torical flattery? 

The first audience that listened to the Saint was delighted by 
the eulogies pronounced on their former bishop, Meletius, and on 
his successor, Fiavian. And, quite apart from the question of 
what is called ‘‘good taste,” it was not amiss to point out to the 
people, in the circumstances of the times, the real merits of their 
reigning bishop. It may not seem to us a pretty thing to have 
dwelt upon these merits to the very face of his own bishop—but 
where else could we have dwelt upon these merits in an address to 
the public of his day? It is perhaps rather the exaggerated style 
of the rhetoric that is displeasing to us of a very much later day. 
We would, no doubt, declare that we prefer to let a man’s own 
life be his best recommendation to his people. Not only do 
tastes differ from age to age, from race to race, almost from 
person to person, but judgments upon any specific instance of 
what is styled the ‘‘compliment”’ may also differ. 

An illustration of the ‘direct compliment” is furnished by 
Baring-Gould in his ‘‘Post-Medizval Preachers” (p. 45): “If a 
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royal personage were present, some compliment was expected to 
be paid by the preacher to his august hearer, at the opening of the 
sermon. Some of the greatest preachers have injured their repu- 
tation by indulging in unmerited flatteries. Chaussemer, a Jacob- 
ite, preaching after the famous passage of the Rhine before Louis 
XIV, in Holy Week when according to custom the king washed 
the feet of some poor folk, used these words: ‘The haughty waves 
of the Rhine, which you, Sire, have passed as rapidly as they 
themselves are rapid, shall one day be dried up; but these drops of 
water, which your royal hands have sprinkled over the feet of the 
poor, shall ever be treasured before the throne of God.’”’ This 
anecdote is given by Baring-Gould apparently as an illustration of 
unmerited praise that is, equivalently, an illustration of homi- 
letic flattery. A just appraisal of the preacher’s words will largely 
depend on the bearing of the king whilst washing the feet of the 
poor folk. He was performing a service which in one sense was 
menial, but in a more glorious sense was ritual. It was especially 
a menial act which le grand Monarque performed. If he did this 
gracefully (as no doubt he did), he assuredly merited praise. But 
what he did was also a ritual act; and if he performed it piously, 
he merited still higher commendation. The allusion to the rapid 
passage over the Rhine was a bit of rhetoric which might, or 
might not, please our present taste. But the ritual act per- 
formed by the monarch recalled the Mandatum of Our Divine 
Lord Himself: Exemplum dedi vobis, ut et vos ita faciatis. Baring- 
Gould’s words, ‘‘when according to custom the king washed the 
feet of some poor folk,’”’ might accordingly be fairly reckoned as a 
notable bit of understatement. 


III 


At this point it may be in order to repeat that the formal com- 
pliment appears to have now passed away from good pulpit 
practice. The famous Jesuit preacher, Anthony Vieyra (died 
1697), in his humorous but highly instructive Sermon to the 
Fishes, took a proper fling at the vogue of his times: ‘What! 
. Are we to preach to-day to the fishes?... To begin, then, with 
your praises, fishes and brethren, I might very well tell you that, 
of all living and sensitive creatures, you were the first that God 
created. He made you before the fowls of the air; He made you 
before the beasts of the earth; He made you before man him- 
self... .among all the animals, fishes are the most numerous and 
the largest. . . .For this reason Moses, the chronicler of the 
creation, while he does not mention the names of other animals, 
names a fish only: God created great whales. And the three 
musicians of the furnace of Babylon brought forward in their 
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song the name of the same fish with especial honor: O ye whales, . . 
bless ye the Lord. These and other praises, then, and other ex- 
cellences of your creation and greatness I might well, O fishes, 
set before you; but such a matter is only fit for an audience of men 
who permit themselves to be carried away by these vanities, and is, 
also, only suited to those places where adultation is allowed, and not 
in the pulpit....” I have italicized his rebuke of pulpit flatter- 
ies. John Mason Neale quoted largely from the sermon, pref- 
acing his quotation with a note: ““Maranhao, at the time when 
this celebrated sermon was preached, June 14, 1654, was prob- 
ably the most scandalously demoralized city of any place pro- 
fessedly inhabited by Christians. The tales which are related of 
the abyss of vice into which it had fallen, would be incredible, were 
they not supported by the authority of Portuguese historians, 
as well as divines. It was to such an audience that their favorite 
and popular preacher appealed in the sermon of which some ex- 
tracts follow. Its bitter irony strongly resembles that of Swift...” 
And Neale quotes Vieyra’s biographer, Father Andre de Barros: 
‘“*. . . this oracle of preachers delivered that divine sermon of St. 
Antony, in which, by a most ingenious allegory, speaking to the 
fishes, he preached to men truths not less important than ill- 
received by that populace, ungrateful for so many labors.’’ That 
sermon is still remembered and quoted in Spain, says Jackson in 
his ‘‘Curiosities of the Pulpit.” 


IV 


From what has been thus far illustrated in respect of a com- 
pliment passed very openly in public, opposite judgments could 
no doubt be made. Baring-Gould passed an apparently antago- 
nistic verdict on the sermon ascribed to Chaussemer, in which the 
piety of Louis XIV was highly praised to the king’s own face. 

A reader might wish, similarly, to have Baring-Gould’s opinion 
of a sermon preached by Archbishop Laud to his sovereign—a 
sermon summarily described by ‘‘A Roman Recusant”’ in his work 
entitled “‘A Life of Archbishop Laud.” If Laud “had what is 
called ‘a bad manner,’ ”’ he knew well enough how to act the courtier 
in the pulpit. In one of his sermons before the king, we find this 
passage, which may serve as a specimen of many others: “And, 
Sir, as you were first up, and have sounded an alarm in the ears of 
your people; not that they should ‘fast and pray,’ and ‘serve 
God’ alone, but go with you into the house of the Lord; so go 
on to serve your Preserver. Your merit, and the nobleness of your 
heart, will glue the hearts of the people to you. And your religious 
care of God’s cause and service will make Him, I doubt not, ‘arise,’ 
and haste to the ‘maintenance’ of your cause, as of ‘His own.’”’ 
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“‘Time-serving,”’ shall we say? Yes, the restraints more com- 
mon to our own day and generation are doubtless more genial to 
our wider outlook on life to-day. Meanwhile, however, it may be 
fairly noted that there is perhaps a psychological shrewdness in 
the ascription, to public servants or executives, of a high degree 
of merit and worthiness of motive which the public servants or 
executives may not quite deserve to have accredited to them. A 
desirable standard of public expectation is at least raised up by 
such a complimentary ascription, and the incumbent of a public 
office may accordingly try, in some measure, to meet that public 
expectation and may indeed sincerely endeavor to deserve such 
aeulogy. In the second place, it may be questionable if any more 
serious damage is done to the cause of truth by the compliment 
than by the purely perfunctory greeting a polite man will give to 
a recognized bore—‘‘Glad to meet you,” “Come soon again,” 
etc. Extravagant eulogy is permitted to postprandial oratory. 








Don’t Blame Adam and Eve 
By KENAN Carey, C.P. 


Strange how much nonsense has been believed about Adam 
and Eve! God must have had momentous reasons for creating 
them to be the progenitors of the entire human race—and for 
allowing them to represent in their trial and fall all men and 
women. But their sacred place in God’s eternal designs seems 
miserably misunderstood. Indeed, their names and their fall 
are often treated more as a joke than as a most sacred and im- 
portant part of the divine plan. 

Outside the Church, of course, many look upon Adam and Eve 
as mere legendary figures; though I could never understand why 
it should appear more reasonable to believe that men and women 
have descended from an ape or a fish rather than from two primal 
human beings. 

Among Catholics, too, there are some weird ideas prevalent 
concerning our first parents. And one of the most common and 
to me the most irritating is the belief that, if Adam and Eve had 
not fallen, there would be no hell for mankind, and all of us 
must go to heaven, willy-nilly. This notion is expressed vividly 
in an old Gaelic fragment which puts into the mouth of Mother 
Eve these words: 


I am Eve, great Adam’s wife,— 

’Tis I that outraged Jesus of old, 

’Tis I that robbed my children of heaven, 

By rights, ’tis I should have gone upon the Cross... 


There would be no ice in any place, 

There would be no glistening windy winter, 
There would be no hell, there would be no sorrow, 
There would be no fear, if it were not for me. 


Too many Catholics even to-day seem to subscribe to this 
same silly point of view. Indeed, I have heard it preached by 
fellow-missionaries when they were trying to bring home to a 
congregation the evil effects of sin. Yet, the simple truth of the 
matter is that, if Adam and Eve had not sinned, we should not 
all thereby be sure of heaven. That idea, long ago put forward 
by St. Gregory and St. Anselm, was thoroughly exploded by St. 
Thomas and many other great theologians of the Church, who 
point out that, even if our first parents had not sinned, each of 
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us would have been tried by God on our own account, and in our 
trial could have lost our souls. 

It is true that, if Adam and Eve had not sinned, we should 
have been born into a state of supernatural grace and justice, as 
they had been created, immune from ignorance and concupis- 
cence and death. But this would not imply that we should all 
go to heaven. We should still have a choice to make between 
God and ourselves, between our will and the divine will; we 
should still have to merit heaven for ourselves in the same sort of 
trial presented to the angels and to our first parents. And just 
as they had fallen through inordinate self-love, so could we. ‘‘As 
our first parents,’’ says St. Thomas, ‘‘did not necessitate their 
children to sin through their fall, so they would not have ne- 
cessitated them to grace by not falling.” 

Many people blame God for allowing our first parents in their 
trial and fall to represent us all. That is because they look at 
the fall, so to speak, apart from its context. They do not see it 
as only the first step in a vast panorama of salvation which God 
prepared for us, in which each one of us has a better chance of 
getting to heaven now than if Adam and Eve had never sinned at 
all. 

Does that sound ridiculous? Well, Holy Mother Church 
sings of the fall of our first parents: “O happy fault, which 
merited such a Redeemer!’’ And she means precisely what she 
says. Not that she rejoices in any sin of itself. But she looks 
at the fall in the light of all that followed from it, and the good 
that God has drawn from it for us. She knows, with St. Paul, 
that ‘if by the offense of one, many died: much more the grace 
of God, and the gift, by the grace of one man, Jesus Christ, hath 
abounded unto many” (Rom., v. 17,15). She knows that God 
has used the fall of Adam and Eve for the eternal good of all of us. 

Let us try to get the complete picture of the divine plan. Then 
we shall stop blaming Adam and Eve as if they had opened hell 
for us. We shall see that God used them only to open heaven 
wider for us. 

In creating men to take the places of the fallen angels in 
heaven, as some writers hold, there were many courses of action 
possible to God. But one course was not possible—even to Him. 
And it will help to clear up tremendous difficulties if we realize 
this fact at the outset: God could not have given us the kind of free- 
dom we have and still make it impossible for us to sinand lose our souls. 

Asking God to make us free creatures such as we are and at 
the same time unable to rebel against Him is like asking Him to 
make a square circle. It is wanting Him to give perfection to a 
defective thing. 
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Of course, He might have created us all in the state of grace as 
He created the angels. But in that case pride and disobedience 
would undoubtedly have led to the downfall of many of us, just 
as it had done with the angels. And, according to the greatness 
of our gifts, there would have been a stricter accounting to render. 

So, God determined on a daring plan, one which at first sight 
would seem disastrous to us. He decided to let us all be tried in 
the person of Adam, and fall with him from the original state of 
grace into the state of original sin. He allowed Satan himself to 
bring about that fall of our first parents. But out of that appar- 
ent defeat He was to bring to men tremendous victories; out of 
our temporal loss He was to bring eternal gain. 

We read in history how Napoleon, before the Battle of Auster- 
litz, foresaw that if he could induce the Russians to fall upon the 
weak right side of his army and penetrate deeply towards his 
rear, he might then turn the main body of his forces upon them in 
a flanking movement and crush them. Consequently, he did 
draw the enemy on to make an apparently victorious charge upon 
his weakened right; he did let them plunge, mad with triumph, 
far beyond his front lines; and then he turned and destroyed them. 

Thus, but with infinite wisdom and power, did God maneuver 
with the devil in that first skirmish in the Garden of Eden for the 
souls of men, foreseeing and permitting the fall of our first par- 
ents only that in the end He might defeat Satan more decisively 
than if Adam and Eve had never sinned at all. Grace was to be 
lost by Adam, but only that through Christ it might the more 
abound. Ignorance, concupiscence, and death became the lot 
of men; but only that through these misfortunes God’s mercy 
might be more powerfully drawn to us. Satan was to be per- 
mitted a victory, but only that in the end Our Divine Saviour 
might be more gloriously and eternally triumphant. 

Bearing in mind the infinite knowledge and power and goodness 
of God and His will to save all men, and having had set before us 
the mystery of the Redemption brought about through the fall 
of Adam and Eve, we can draw no other picture than the con- 
soling one we have just sketched of the sin of our first parents. 
We must conclude that God for our eternal good permitted the 
fall, with all its consequent temporal disasters, foreseeing that 
much of the grace which is now ‘made perfect in infirmity” 
would have been irretrievably lost in the glory of the state of 
original justice. 

In other words, because of the fall of Adam and Eve, we do 
start off in life under severe handicaps. But precisely because 
of these handicaps, through which we can more easily learn the 
all-important lesson of humility, and because of which God is more 
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inclined to have mercy on us, and especially because of the Re- 
demption which has followed the fall, we are in a better position 
to end our lives in the eternal friendship of God. 

With this view of the fall, we obtain a little glimpse into the 
vast and glorious panorama of salvation that God must have set 
before Himself in this trial of mankind—seeing, as He did, the 
tree that was to tempt man in the light of the Tree of the Cross 
which was to save us; seeing the poor weak figures of Adam and 
Eve outlined against the tremendous and glorious effulgence of 
Jesus and Mary; seeing the devil, not as a victor, but as a poor 
fool, futilely fumbling against the divine wisdom and power and 
goodness. 

There is the picture of the fall as Scripture and faith paint it 
for us—a picture that will grow upon us for all eternity, as we 
see more clearly how all things have worked out to good for 
those who love God, as we realize how much the Cross of Calvary 
has outweighed the tree of Paradise, as we understand how 
mightily Jesus and Mary have prevailed over Adam and Eve, and 
how powerfully the grace of God has triumphed eternally over 
the malice of Satan. 

Personally, then, while I cannot rejoice in the sin of Adam and 
Eve, I am glad of their fall because of all that it has brought to 
me. I am glad that I was not born into a Garden of Paradise, 
to be tried as they were. I feel sure that, with all the pride I 
have, I should have fallen. And what excuse would there have 
been for me? In this less happy existence I have fallen again 
and again, but now I can hope in the mercy of Him who knows 
my present weakness and infirmity; and I can rely on the graces 
that His Divine Son has bought for me with His Precious Blood, 
not forgetting the intercession of that second and incomparably 
lovelier Eve whom I call my Mother Mary. So, if I had the 
choice between my present state in this vale of tears and the state 
of original justice as Adam and Eve knew it, I would unhesitat- 
ingly choose my present lot, because I firmly believe that I have 
a better chance of reaching heaven in my own infirmities, with 
the graces won for me on Calvary, than I should have had if I 
were tried in Paradise. 

It is true that the tremendous amount of evil in the world may 
make us inclined to be pessimistic at times about the fall being 
a ‘‘happy fault,’’ even with the Redemption that followed. But 
let us remember that, while there may be a great deal of objective 
mortal sin in the world, subjective mortal sin, by which alone 
man becomes worthy of eternal damnation, is not so easy to com- 
mit. In this regard the remark of an old priest seems to me 
apropos. ‘Most people,” said he, ‘‘haven’t brains enough to 
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commit a mortal sin.” Brains they have as the world regards 
them, but spiritual knowledge and an awareness of spiritual 
values they have in only a small degree. So often, ‘they know 
not what they do” (Luke, xviii. 24). Full knowledge of what 
sin means in relation to God, sufficient reflection as to its gravity, 
and full consent of the will in malicious deliberate disobedience 
to God—ail these are required for a mortal sin. And how many 
people, who commit objectively mortal sins, lack one or another 
of these subjective dispositions necessary for a formal mortal 
sin! Besides, even though many real mortal sins are committed, 
let us remember that there is a vast difference between commit- 
ting an act of sin and remaining in the state of sin. Nobody will 
be damned for an act of mortal sin, unless he dies in the state of 
mortal sin or malicious rebellion against God; and I think it safe 
to say that the ordinary reaction of a soul after an act of mortal 
sin is to be sorry for it, which sorrow is incompatible with the 
state of malicious rebellion. 

Thus, we priests who hear confessions, and attend the death- 
beds of sinful men, know that there are comparatively few who 
are not humbled before they come to die, both by the remem- 
brance of their sins and the sufferings they experience, so that at 
the end they may find some mercy from an infinitely merciful 
God. We have compassion for sinners. How much more must 
He feel who died for them! ‘“‘The bruised reed He shall not 
break, and smoking flax He shall not extinguish’’ (Matt., xii. 20). 
That is why Bishop Hedley says: ‘The poor, the suffering, the 
simple, the patient multitudes in every age must turn to Him, 
dimly and intermittently perhaps, but with sufficient apprehen- 
sion to bring them within the reach of His infinite mercy and 
compassion, since the idea of God as a maker and rewarder is 
found in the traditions of every people in the universe.” 

It is interesting to note, too, how the Church’s realization that 
the fall of our first parents was really a ‘‘felix culpa,” has grown 
clearer with the passing of time. More and more stress is laid 
on the teaching that no man “‘of good will” shall be lost; and 
while the Church has never declared through nineteen centuries 
that any man is in hell, she has solemnly announced that in- 
numerable Saints are in heaven. Finally, looking at the fall not 
as an isolated incident, but in the true perspective which sets it 
in the light of the Redemption, she sings more and more whole- 
heartedly: 


O felix culpa, que, meruit tantum Redemptorem! 
Indeed, I can see only one possible objection that may be 


offered against my contention that more souls are saved now 
than would have been saved if Adam and Eve had not committed 
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their sin. And that is the supposed fate of the millions of un- 
baptized babies who cannot earn for themselves even the baptism 
of desire, and are believed by many to be barred eternally from 
any union with God. I say “‘supposed’”’ fate, because the Church 
does not teach any such thing. The more common opinion is 
that of St. Thomas who says: “Although unbaptized children 
are separated from God, as far as pertains to that union which 
is ‘per gloriam,’ yet they are not altogether separated from Him. 
At least, they are joined to Him through a participation of natu- 
ral goods; and so they also will be able to rejoice in Him by a 
natural knowledge and love.”’ 

Whatever that rejoicing and happiness may be, can be left to 
their Father in heaven; to Jesus who died for them, and said: 
“Suffer little children to come unto Me’’; to Mary, who suffered 
for them. Personally, I think it reasonable to believe that, apart 
from the supernatural, these unbaptized infants have a happiness 
as much above that enjoyed by our first parents in the Garden of 
Paradise as the grace won for us by Christ is above that lost to us 
by our first parents. And if I seem to go too far, listen to the 
solution of the following problem proposed by a priest in 1857 to 
the Sacred Congregation in Rome. 

Faced by the request of a mother, whose child had died without 
baptism, to receive the usual benediction after childbirth, know- 
ing that the prayer runs, ‘‘Grant, O Lord, that after this life, she 
(the mother) together with her offspring may merit to obtain 
eternal life,’’ and sensing the mockery of saying such a prayer, if 
the Church holds that the child must eternally and utterly be 
separated from its mother, the priest wrote to the Sacred Con- 
gregation and asked if he should say that prayer just as it was, 
without any change. The answer was: ‘Yes’ (Ecclesiastical 
Review, August, 1899). 

For myself I find a special joy in thinking that there will be 
hosts of children with God in eternity, whether ‘‘in gloria” or not, 
who will be innocent with the innocence that has never known 
temptation, and whom God has spared forever from the necessity 
of growing up to meet it. St. Thomas’ argument that we shall all 
appear in heaven ‘“‘as though we were about thirty years old,” 
appears to me neither cogent nor attractive. I like, rather, 
Francis Thompson’s saying, “‘Look for me in the nurseries of 
heaven,” and those words of Our Lord, “Suffer little children to 
come unto Me.”’ Earth would be a dreary place without children. 
I think that even heaven would lack something without them, for 
those who once have known them. I like to think of millions of 
children’s voices, those of the baptized and unbaptized, singing 
together with all the hosts of heaven, and with our first parents: 
O felix culpa—quez meruit tantum Redemptorem! 








The Indulgenced Holy Hour 


By F. Jos—epH MuTcH 


The devotion of the so-called Holy Hour in the presence of the 
Blessed Sacrament is known to practically every Catholic; but 
one ventures the observation that it is not quite so well known 
what is essential to the conducting of a real or indulgenced Holy 
Hour. The term “Holy Hour’’ is used in print and in announce- 
ments where its use is unjustifiable. In a word, “Holy Hour’”’ 
and “Hour of Adoration before the Blessed Sacrament” are not 
interchangeable terms. It is the purpose of this paper to point 
out that, if an hour of adoration intended to be a Holy Hour is 
not conducted properly (in some cases the intention of the Holy 
Hour not being even stated), the indulgences of the Holy Hour 
which could have easily been gained are not gained. A few sug- 
gestions will be added with regard to the prayers which may, or 
may not, be used. 


Origin and Purpose of the Holy Hour 


The original Holy Hour has no direct connection with devotion 
to the Blessed Sacrament of the Altar. It consists essentially in 
an hour of mental or vocal prayer in union with the prayer of the 
Saviour in the Garden of Olives on Holy Thursday night. As 
a practice, it was Our Lord Himself who instituted it, determined 
its end and essential features: an hour of prayer in union with His 
Heart in agony in Gethsemani. St. Margaret Mary tells us in 
her writings that one day in 1673, while she was adoring the 
Blessed Sacrament, the Saviour suddenly appeared to her. After 
complaining of the ingratitude of men and recommending the 
Communion of Reparation, He added: “Every night between 
Thursday and Friday, I will make you partake of the sorrow unto 
death which it was My will to suffer in the Garden of Olives. .. . 
To join with Me in the humble prayer which I offered to My 
Father, you shall rise between eleven o’clock and midnight; you 
shall prostrate yourself with Me for one hour, with your face to 
the ground, both to appease the anger of God by imploring mercy 
for sinners, and to sweeten in some way the bitterness I felt when 
My Apostles abandoned Me, being unable to watch one hour 
with Me.” 

Here we see what are the ends of the real Holy Hour: to repair 
the ingratitude of men; to partake of the sadness of the Heart of 
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Jesus in agony; to implore mercy for sinners; to appease the 
anger of God. To spread this devotion among the faithful, an 
association was founded in 1829 by Father Debrosse, S.J., in the 
Jesuit chapel at Paray-le-Monial. In 1886 Leo XIII raised the 
association to the dignity of an archconfraternity. And since 
1875, in virtue of a Rescript of Pius IX, all the members of the 
Apostleship of Prayer have the right to gain the plenary indul- 
gence granted to the members of the Archconfraternity of the 
Holy Hour. 

The devotion may be practised in public or in private. If in 
public, the local director of the League appoints the hour for any 
day of the week. If made privately, it must be restricted to an 
hour between 2 p.m. of every Thursday and sunrise of Friday. 
The Holy Hour may be spent in prayer of any kind, provided it 
is offered in memory of the Sacred Passion, especially of the 
Prayer and Agony of Our Lord in the Garden. No particular 
place is prescribed for the devotion. A plenary indulgence is 
granted if the conditions of Confession, Communion, and prayer 
according to the intentions of the Holy Father are complied with.’ 


The Eucharistic Hour 


It is quite unnecessary to describe an hour of adoration before 
the Most Holy. Since the greater number of priests are members 
of the Eucharistic League, they are aware that once a week they 
are asked to make such an hour of adoration. A plenary indul- 
gence—not oftener than once a day—can be gained for this Hour. 
As far as the writer knows, there is no grant in virtue of which the 
faithful in general, without membership in some confraternity 
(e.g., of Perpetual Adoration), can gain a plenary indulgence for 
having made a Eucharistic Hour, which accordingly leads to the 
consideration of the Indulgenced Holy Hour. 


The Indulgenced Holy Hour 


This pious practice is included in “‘Preces et Pia Opera’’ (Rome, 
1938) under the numeral 139. We must learn from this official 
manual that the Holy Hour, indulgenced for all the faithful in 
general, consists in devotion to the Blessed Sacrament, united to 
a keeping of the Holy Hour as revealed to St. Margaret Mary. 
It consists of an hour of meditation and prayer made in a church 
or public oratory, ‘‘in memory of the Passion and Death of Jesus 
Christ and of His burning love which led Him to institute the 
Holy Eucharist.”” This pious exercise is commonly called the 


1 The foregoing explanation of the Holy Hour is taken substantially from the 
Handbook of the Apostleship of Prayer. 
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“Holy Hour,” says the manual. A plenary indulgence is granted 
to those who take part in a Holy Hour made publicly, if the condi- 
tions of Confession, Communion, and prayer for the Pope’s in- 
tentions are complied with. When the Hour is performed 
privately, or if one assists at it in public but does not fulfill the 
other three conditions, an indulgence of ten years can be gained 
(by one in the state of grace, of course). It is not stated that the 
Blessed Sacrament must be exposed, though generally such will 
be the case during a public Holy Hour. 

The following question might be asked: since the ‘‘Preces et 
Pia Opera” distinctly says ‘‘quo vulgo ‘Horam Sanctam’ vocant,” 
and since people in this country understand by Holy Hour any 
kind of devotion for the length of one hour before the Blessed 
Sacrament, does it not follow that they, at least, can gain a ple- 
nary indulgence by making what they term a Holy Hour? We 
do not think so; because the term ‘‘Holy Hour’’ was instituted by 
the confraternity (now archconfraternity) bearing that name, 
and hence it is essential that the Agony in the Garden and the 
Passion be included in the object of the devotion. Moreover, 
we have quoted from the ‘‘Preces et Pia Opera’”’ what must be done 
during the Hour: meditation and prayer “in memory of the 
Passion and Death of Christ,” etc. It is a well-known principle 
concerning indulgences that the good work must be performed 
exactly as directed in the grant of the indulgence. 

From a practical standpoint, therefore, it would seem that 
many so-called Holy Hours are not conducted properly, and hence 
the indulgences are not gained. A few suggestions regarding 
the meditations and prayers may not be out of place here. How 
long, or how short, the meditation is to be is a matter of personal 
choice. Perhaps the very simplest meditation on the Passion of 
Christ—and truly acceptable—would be to recall the Sorrowful 
Mysteries of the Rosary, in case the Rosary is said. (Some may 
object to saying any prayers to Our Lady and the Saints during 
devotions to the Blessed Sacrament, but of that presently.) 
Besides, after each ‘‘Glory be to the Father,” or instead of it, the 
aspiration, ““O Sacrament most holy, O Sacrament divine, etc.,’’ 
might be used. The practice of thus saying the Rosary before 
the Blessed Sacrament is spreading; and there is no fear of for- 
feiting the indulgences by adopting this practice. One may 
pause any length of time after each decade of the Rosary—con- 
sequently, long enough to say the aspiration. One does not lose 
but gain by substituting the aspiration for the “‘Glory be to the 
Father.”’ The latter is not indulgenced? but the aspiration is; 
and the “Glory be to the Father” is not an essential part of the 
Rosary. Of course, one ought not to introduce this way of say- 


* Except for recitation morning, noon, and night. 
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ing the Rosary if it is contrary to the wishes of the Ordinary of 
the diocese. 

The recitation of the well-known ‘“‘En ego” prayer to Christ 
Crucified would also be most appropriate, especially if said slowly 
and with some meditation. Then, the prayer to Christ the King,’ 
though not concerned with the Agonizing Christ, would be worth 
while because of the plenary indulgence annexed. 


Indulgences to Be Gained 


The writer is very much in favor of including the Rosary, the 
“En ego,” and the Christ the King Prayer in every Holy Hour 
(and Eucharistic Hour), because of the three additional plenary 
indulgences which can be gained by most of the faithful assisting 
at the devotion. These three, with that granted for the Holy 
Hour itself, make four. Do not object that, if the Holy Hour 
takes place on a weekday, many of the people may not have 
received Holy Communion that day, and for this reason are not 
entitled to the three additional plenary indulgences or even to the 
one for making the Hour itself. Nor is the objection valid that 
the plenary indulgence for the ‘‘En ego” can be gained only when 
the prayer has been said immediately after the reception of Holy 
Communion. 

The writer has shown elsewhere (Ecclesiastical Review, August, 
1941) that the generosity of the Church in granting the indul- 
gences for the saying of these three prayers is generally not ad- 
verted to. It was pointed out that it is not required to receive 
Holy Communion on the day one says the “En ego,” the Rosary 
before the Blessed Sacrament, and the Prayer to Christ the King 
in order to gain the plenary indulgence for each. There is a 
period of eight days during which to comply with Confession and 
Communion. Moreover, the same number of plenary indulgences 
will be gained on the eighth day corresponding with the number 
of times these prayers have been said during the previous week 
Of course, the plenary indulgence of the ‘“‘En ego’’ and of the 
Prayer to Christ the King can be gained only once a day; but as 
for the Rosary, the indulgence is gained for each time it has been 
said before the Blessed Sacrament. But the prayer according 
to the intentions of the Holy Father (which may be said any- 
where) and the required visits, in the case of the Prayer to Christ 
the King, must also have been attended to. 

Proof of what has just been stated is based on a reasonable 
interpretation of Canons 931, §1 (eight days within which to 
receive Communion), 933 (one Communion suffices for many 


3 “Preces et Pia Opera,” n. 254. 
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indulgences on the same day), and the wording of the grant of the 
indulgences. The late famous canonist, Father Vermeersch, 
S.J., defended the same views in Periodica (Vol. XVII, p. 75). 
It is not likely that anyone will oppose the learned Belgian on 
this point, when we consider that he was one of the collaborators 
in the codification of the New Code. He certainly understood 
the significance of the Canons in question. And he supported 
his views by arguments from analogy. 


Assist the People 


Priests are naturally anxious to help their people to gain all 
possible indulgences, especially plenary. It would seem advis- 
able, therefore, to include the three prayers mentioned in every 
Holy Hour, and to add during the Hour the prayer for the inten- 
tions of the Holy Father (Pater, Ave and Gloria) three times, in 
order to gain the four plenary indulgences. There is nothing 
mysterious in the advice to say the Pope’s prayer three times to 
gain four plenary indulgences. To gain the plenary indulgence 
for having said the Rosary before the Blessed Sacrament, prayer 
for the Pope’s intention is not required (merely Confession and 
Communion). Besides requiring Confession, Communion, and 
prayer for the Pope’s intention, most plenary indulgences also 
demand a visit to a church or public oratory. But it happens 
that of those mentioned only the Prayer to Christ the King 
demands a visit. Consequently, a Pater, Ave and Gloria might 
be said after the ‘““En ego,”’ also after the Christ the King Prayer, 
and then towards the end of the Hour. Or, if preferred the Pater, 
Ave and Gloria may be said three times in succession. The 
point is that we must not forget them. Undoubtedly innumer- 
able plenary indulgences are not gained for the simple reason 
that the required prayer for the Pope’s intention has not been 
said and the visit made, when these are required. 

The ‘‘En ego”’ must be said before a crucifix, as is well known. 
If there is none on the altar during Exposition, there is one prob- 
ably some place in the church. At least, there is the twelfth 
station of the Way of the Cross, which would suffice. 


Vocal Prayers 


Some are of the opinion that all the prayers during Exposition 
of the Blessed Sacrament ought to be directed to the Blessed 
Sacrament or to the Sacred Heart. Anybody is free to maintain 
that such is the preferable procedure and even the best method, 
but we do not think it necessary. We like to think that prayers 
to Our Lady and the Saints are not out of place, and that we have 
the practice of the Church in upholding our opinion. 
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Surely what the Church requires us to do during forty holy 
hours cannot be out of place during a Holy Hour. The Litany 
of the Saints must be chanted or sung during the Forty Hours’ 
Devotion—at the beginning and at the close; and it is the only 
vocal prayer ordered to be said. The procession, which seems so 
imposing, may be omitted for a sufficient reason. If during the 
Month of October the Rosary and the Litany of Loreto have not 
been said in the morning during Holy Mass, these prayers are to 
be said ‘‘before the Most Holy Sacrament solemnly exposed in 
the ostensorium, or at least before the open tabernacle.”” Then, 
too, consider the Canon of the Mass (although the case is not 
quite the same as the Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament). 
Shortly before the Consecration, Our Blessed Lady, the Apostles, 
and some Martyrs are mentioned in the Communicantes. Again 
more Martyrs are included in the Nobis quoque peccatoribus after 
the Consecration. Consequently, we need not fear to pray to the 
Saints when the Blessed Sacrament is exposed. After a moment’s 
reflection, we shall see that nothing could be more fitting than to 
ask the members of the Church Triumphant to join with us, 
members of the Militant Church, in our Holy Hour—especially 
by reciting the Litany of the Saints. Moreover, it is only in the 
first part of this Litany that we directly address the Saints; by 
far the greater part of the Litany is directed to God Himself. 
There is scarcely a worthwhile petition that is not made, and 
repeatedly, in this Litany. To the writer it is the most compre- 
hensive of all prayers. Perhaps most of us are not anxious to say 
it because we find it too long. Consequently, when we must say 
it, we run through it as rapidly as possible. But when a Holy 
Hour is being conducted, and as an hour must be filled in, we can 
take our time in saying the Litany. And when we have said it 
slowly and attentively (including the versicles and responses, 
the “‘orations” at the end), we may well feel that there is nothing 
else left to pray for. Assuredly one must not go to extremes in 
this matter. Possibly some Eucharistic Hours are conducted 
without sufficient attention being given to the Most Holy, too 
many prayers being addressed to Our Lady and the Saints; that 
is not being advocated here. We merely maintain that it is not 
out of place to address some of the prayers other than directly to 
the Blessed Sacrament. 

Must the Holy Hour be continuous, or may there be an in- 
terruption? With regard to the Eucharistic Hour of adoration 
that is made by members of the Priests’ Eucharistic League, we 
are told that “‘this hour of adoration may, for a reasonable motive, 
be divided, provided it is performed on the one day.”” Whether 
this concession applies also to the Holy Hour, the writer frankly 
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does not know. He has never read anything on it written by an 
“authority.”” A pamphlet has been published for a Holy Hour, 
in which it is stated that those who cannot make the whole Holy 
Hour at one time will not lose the indulgences if they complete 
the hour on the same day. We wrote to the author of the pam- 
phlet for some data on his statement, but received no information. 

Until proof to the contrary is presented, we feel that a con- 
tinuous hour of devotion is of the essence of the Holy Hour, in 
view of the complaint of Our Lord: “Could you not watch one 
hour with me?” (Matt., xxvi. 40). 

One might ask whether it would be proper to make the Way of 
the Cross during a Holy Hour. Certainly as a meditation on the 
Sacred Passion, nothing could be more appropriate. Also, there 
would be the additional plenary indulgence; in fact, two for those 
who have communicated that day—provided they have not made 
the Way of the Cross already. But as to actually making the 
rounds of the Stations during a Holy Hour, that would depend 
on whether the Blessed Sacrament is exposed or not. It is not 
likely that any rubricist would sanction the going from Station 
to Station while the Blessed Sacrament is in exposition, at any 
time. 

Most priests are familiar with that form of the Stations called 
the Eucharistic Way of the Cross. Father Lasance, in his 
“Blessed Sacrament Book,’’ when pointing out that this form is 
appropriate (even) during the Forty Hours, suggests that one 
should be kneeling, or in any stationary attitude, before the 
Blessed Sacrament. It is merely considered as a meditation and 
not the making of the Way of the Cross. Consequently, the in- 
dulgences of the Stations could not be gained. But everybody 
wishes to gain all possible indulgences, especially plenary, when 
they can be gained easily. Two solutions of this dilemma are 
suggested. A veil or banner could be placed before the exposition 
throne—which would satisfy rubricists, most likely. But the 
writer prefers the following: he would not open the Holy Hour 
with Exposition, but would first have the Way of the Cross. And 
after the Stations, the Blessed Sacrament would be exposed for 
the time required to complete the hour. 

Although the Eucharistic Way of the Cross is a most excellent 
form for this occasion, the writer fears that, because of its length, 
it takes too much time from the Exposition. Any shorter form 
would be preferable. We feel that, especially during Lent, this 
“Way of the Cross—Exposition Hour’ would be, from every 
standpoint, a very profitable Indulgenced Holy Hour. However, 
it is not advocated that both the Rosary and the Way of the Cross 
should be said during the same Holy Hour. 
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Abnormality: A Chapter in Moral 
Psychology 


By Rupo.r A.iers, M.D., Px.D. 
VI. Moral Responsibility of the Neurotic 


In the last article certain considerations were placed before the 
reader regarding the relations between neurosis (especially the so- 
called neurotic character) and sinfulness. It was pointed out 
that the difficulty in distinguishing the two states arises from the 
resemblance between their actual symptoms. As was also sug- 
gested, there is so close a resemblance in their nature that even the 
theoretical question does not allow any offhand decision. 

In view of this uncertainty, someone may object that further in- 
vestigation of the whole mooted question is perfectly futile, and 
that it unnecessarily complicates a simple situation. Sin demands 
intentional wrongdoing, and therefore the awareness that one’s 
action is wrong and contrary to divine law. A person who is not 
conscious of sinning does not sin, at least not formaliter. If failure 
to understand one’s own attitude and behavior is a characteristic 
of neurosis, it follows that the neurotic person cannot be accused 
of intentional wrongdoing. However, things are not nearly so 
simple as that. 

In the first place, if things were so, one might justly ask what is 
the meaning of the parable in which Our Lord refers to the ignor- 
ance in which a man may be in regard to his own faults: ‘““And 
why seest thou the mote that is in thy brother’s eye, and yet dost 
not consider the beam in thine own?” (Matt., vii. 3). From this 
text it seems that a man may be unaware of his own sinfulness. 

Secondly, what about the state of original sin? Man would be 
altogether ignorant of this fact, if he were not told of it by revela- 
tion. No doubt, even without revelation one may know in gen- 
eral of the corruption, the evil inclinations, inherent in human 
nature. But one could not know of the universality of original 
sin, of the macula originalis. One who discovers the corruption of 
human nature in general might quite well believe himself free 
from its evil inclinations. The macula originalis, undoubtedly, 
is not actual sin; neither is any sinful habit, gua habit. The sin- 
fulness of a habit is, so to speak, secondary, because it becomes the 
causa proxima of sin. Of the existence of a habitus, however, the 
mind becomes cognizant only indirectly, by way of conclusion. 
The habit as such is not actually contained in consciousness. 
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Thirdly, we may be ignorant also of other principles of action 
which, although they may be classified as habitus in a wider sense, 
are nonetheless different from habits in their psychological nature. 
By this, reference is made to what modern psychology describes as 


” 


attitudes or ‘‘sets,’”’ and also to certain rules of behavior which 
have come to be established without our noticing either their de- 
velopment or their determining réle. 


One may, for example, ask a person why he behaves in this or 
that way, and he may answer that to act thus is “‘just the thing to 
do”’—that it is ‘‘natural,”’ or “‘obvious,”’ or something of the kind. 
He has never bothered to find out why he acts in a definite man- 
ner, just because his particular way of behaving appeared to him 
as natural or self-evident. Actually, he is obeying a definite rule 
or principle. In some cases he may know about this principle, 
and may say that “‘he has made it a rule to do this and not to do 
that.”” He may, for instance, have made it a rule never to lend 
books from his library. If inquiry is pushed further, some persons 
will give reasons for their having made a certain rule. Others 
will offer no explanation, simply because they are not aware of 
their reasons. Obviously, there are all degrees of gradation be- 
tween the case of a consciously formulated rule and one of which 
the individual is so unaware that he does not even know he is 
obeying any rule. 


Such rules may also refer to morals, and may determine habitual 
right or habitual wrong behavior. In the latter case, the rule may 
relate, for instance, to the love we owe our neighbor, and deter- 
mine a line of behavior which is definitely not in accordance with 
the commandment of love. But the individual in question does 
not know of the rule he follows, and he may even be convinced 
that he is behaving very lovingly. One of this writer’s patients, 
who had been sent to him by her confessor, had him read her diary 
for the sake of shortening the report on her life. But she had for- 
gotten, unfortunately, that the last entry had been made after she 
had been to see the physician the first time. This entry read: 
“To-day, Father N. and Dr. X. both told me that I am an extreme 
egoist. I always thought of myself as the most selfless person of 
the whole world.’’ And it was, of course, some time before she 
came to see the ‘‘beam’’ (trabs) in her own eye. 


Now, wherein lies the difference between the neurotic who obeys 
the dictate of some principle hidden in the depth and vaults of his 
mind, and the person who is incapable of seeing the trabem in oculo 
suo? And where is the essential difference between sinfulness, at 
least of a certain type, and neurotic character? The objection 
and over-simple solution mentioned above in the second para- 
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graph of this article seems hardly capable of diminishing the diffi- 
culty of the question raised in the preceding article. 

One might also refer to those cases, not so very frequent but 
well-known nonetheless, in which an individual comes to believe 
in the réle he has been playing for some time. A hypocrite may 
reach a point where he ceases to be conscious of assuming a char- 
acter, and is convinced that he is as good as he desires others to 
believe him to be. An impostor may have impersonated a certain 
rdle so long that he begins to feel as if he were really the person 
whose réle and place he has usurped. The remarkable thing is 
that in some cases these people are right. The deliberate im- 
postor, of course, cannot become the man he impersonates. Buta 
man who, for certain reasons of his own, has adopted some kind of 
behavior for a long time, may indeed gradually transform an 
assumed behavior into what often is called a ‘“‘second nature.” 
There are innumerable degrees of this curious process. Acting as 
if one were in a certain mood may bring about that very mood, 
although originally the individual had been in a mood altogether 
different. If someone without being angry clenches his fists, 
gnashes his teeth, runs around agitatedly in the room, and utters 
threats, it may not be long before he is actually and really angry— 
just as an actor, professional or amateur, is sometimes “carried 
away” by the rdédle he enacts. This production of a mood by 
simulating its expressions also explains the phenomenon known as 
“emotional contagion.’’ If we enter a room full of people who 
are sad, grieving, etc., we sooner or later may “‘catch” the mood. 
It is noteworthy, however, that depression is more “‘contagious”’ 
than elation. A person who is in a jolly mood easily becomes 
depressed if thrown in with a group of sullen, grieving people. 
But a person who is in the clutches of depression is seldom ren- 
dered less sad by mingling with others who are all in a jolly mood; 
he rather resents the contrast, and his reaction may be a still 
deeper depression. 

It is difficult to say how deeply rooted such a “‘second nature’”’ 
actually becomes. But it seems as if sometimes the rdle assumed 
might, by sheer force of habit, really transform the personality. 
Mysterious though this appears, it is not more mysterious than 
any acquisition of habit. We acquire a virtue, says Aristotle, 
only by practising it; but practising a virtue, without possessing 
it already, means that we first adopt the behavior of virtue, and 
then by behaving according to the moral principle involved we 
develop the habitus of virtue. From the viewpoint of psychology, 
there is no difference between the two cases; whether a man 
adopts virtuous behavior because of some non-moral end (e.g., for 
the sake of gaining influence), or because he really desires the 
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particular virtue, the mental processes are the same. In fact, 
there are some who rather object to behaving according to the 
principle of a virtue without being sure of having acquired it, be- 
cause this behavior appears to them as insincere, as play-acting, 
or what not. This, of course, is nonsense, since it is the intention 
which makes all the difference, and since there is no other way 
whatever of acquiring a habitus than by practising the correspond- 
ing actions. 

These considerations suggest, as it seems, an approach to the 
problem of neurotic character in its relations to and differences 
from sinfulness. The neurotic person evidently does not and 
never did intentionally adopt his behavior. He was more or less 
pushed towards such a development by circumstances, by the 
environmental factors which determined his attitudes during 
childhood. He grew up with these attitudes. Developed at a 
time when conscious reflection could not be expected, they passed 
unexamined into the total set-up of his personality. These atti- 
tudes are, of course, not more ‘‘unconscious” than any habit ever 
is. They may be brought to clear consciousness and insight. 
The principle underlying any habitual form of behavior may be 
discovered by analysis of this behavior and the results it achieves. 
However, there is still an enormous chasm between the intellectual 
recognition of a principle which underlies one’s behavior and the 
utilizing of this knowledge for a transformation of behavior by 
giving up one and adopting another principle. Socratism does 
not lead beyond recognition; it does not supply any motive of 
action. Mere acknowledgment of a principle, and eventually of 
its falsity, is not quite sufficient to bring about ‘‘conversion.” 
Knowledge, indeed, is the conditio sine qua non of moral behavior; 
but it is not the only effective motive, at least not with the major- 
ity of people. 

However, it is still questionable whether intentionality con- 
stitutes a true diacritical factor. Sinful behavior, too, may de- 
velop without a definite intention of breaking the divine com- 
mandments. It may become established somehow, first condi- 
tioning perhaps a peccatum mere materiale, but persisting after a 
full knowledge of sinfulness has been acquired and thus turning 
into formal sin. 

The more one examines the problem under discussion, the more 
one despairs of finding any fully satisfactory solution. Perhaps, 
no such solution can be found in a general way. A formula ap- 
plying to all cases is probably not attainable. Only the careful 
study of the individual case may supply us with some indications. 

Such indications cannot be gleaned from the manner in which 
the rule underlying wrong behavior works out—wrong either in 
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the strictly moral or in any other (e.g.,social) sense. In fact, 
neither the habitual, although ostensibly ignorant sinners, nor 
neurotics are always so ignorant as they believe themselves to be 
and as they appear at first sight. Sometimes one gets the impres- 
sion, and in rare cases it is confirmed by the neurotic individual 
himself, that his becoming a neurotic was indeed independent of 
any intentional behavior on his part, but that his remaining a 
neurotic is, to a certain extent, not without his contributing some- 
what to this state of things—be it only in the way of passivity, of 
not fully realizing his own insights, of not following some urge or 
impulse towards a change of life and behavior. 

Things are pretty clear in those cases in which the price paid for 
wrong behavior is manifestly too high. A person whose life is 
rendered definitely uncomfortable by his behavior, even if there 
are no “‘symptoms”’ which directly cause sufferings, can hardly be 
supposed to follow consciously, intentionally, an objectively false 
rule. Although the symptoms from which the neurotic suffers are 
ultimately ‘‘of his own doing” (that is, expressions of his basic 
attitudes and means to his hidden ends), they are not consciously 
“made.”’ The neurotic is neither simulating his symptoms nor 
consciously playing a réle. 

The suspicion that a neurotic factor is at work is justified in all 
cases where moral misbehavior persists, although the individual 
himself claims that he wants to get rid of his habits or be freed 
from the moral suffering conditioned by remorse. At least, it is 
worth one’s trying to find out whether or not such a neurotic factor 
can be discovered and, eventually, eliminated effectively. In 
such cases the coéperation of the priest and an experienced psy- 
chiatrist is of the greatest value. 

The opinion of the psychiatrist is also important in those in- 
stances in which some claim before an ecclesiastical tribunal is 
made on the basis of neurotic troubles. Nullity of matrimony, 
as well as of ordination, may be claimed because of neurotic dis- 
turbances existing at the decisive time. This question, however, 
demands a separate treatment. 

It would be a serious mistake to deny the existence of bad will 
and of the type known as the obdurate sinner. Even such a per- 
son may pretend that he, in truth, desires nothing more than to be 
able to overcome his sinful habits. To arrive at a reliable judg- 
ment in such a case, one needs great experience and a certain 
capacity for distinguishing the air, as it were, of sincerity from the 
many affected strains of pretense and insincerity. If, indeed, a 
trustworthy psychiatrist should find reasons for supposing that 
some abnormal factor is at work, one ought to let him attempt a 
cure, and in any case assume a lenient attitude towards the indi- 
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vidual under consideration. A negative opinion, of course, has 
no absolute conclusiveness. Even the greatest experience does 
not exclude mistakes, and there is furthermore the factor of the 
“patient’s” individuality. 

The whole problem is complicated, in its practical aspect, by the 
common reluctance of such “‘patients’’ to seek advice from a 
psychiatrist. They feel that theirs is an exclusively moral prob- 
lem, and that only the priest is entitled to judge and to counsel. 
The reasons for this attitude are manifold. There is a general— 
and, to tell the truth, not quite unjustified—suspiciousness with 
regard to psychiatrists. They too often fail to recognize the im- 
portance which a moral problem may have for a person. They 
are apt to make light of all such problems, to tell the sufferer that 
he simply ought not to worry about such things, and so on. 
Hence the need for truly reliable advisers, well trained in medical 
psychology and psychiatry, and at the same time sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the fundamentals of morals and of religion. But 
there are other reasons, too, which are rooted in the personality of 
the ‘‘patient.”’ If he is a true case of neurosis, he will display all 
the features characteristic of this mentality. He is a coward, and 
fears nothing more than being made to face reality. His defense 
may well assume the nature of sinfulness. 

One case history may serve for illustration. A woman, un- 
married, in her thirties, and a teacher in a boarding school, sought 
the advice of the psychologist because her confessor made her do 
so. She suffered from scrupulosity, and was a homosexual who 
entertained relations with another teacher, older than she. Be- 
sides these manifest pathological states, there were numerous 
other features associated with the neurotic character. Especially, 
she was oversensitive, abnormally envious, continuously entangled 
in altercations, having one fight after the other—either with the 
head of the school or with some member of the staff. The root of 
all this was an unusually strong, egoistic tendency, the perti- 
nacious desire to ‘“‘get what was due to her,” to ensure the con- 
sideration and respect which she felt others owed her. If she had 
not presented the pathological traits mentioned above, she would 
have been considered simply an unsufferable kind of personality. 
In fact, her attitude towards her neighbors, superiors, her duties, 
and society in general was, in a certain sense, even more abnormal 
than her actual scruples and her perverted sexuality. The 
point, however, which is important for the moment is this: she 
had made considerable progress during a treatment of several 
months; her scrupulosity had become noticeably less; she had 
avoided being with her friend for quite some time. One day, how- 
ever, she arrived at the office of the psychologist in a manifestly 
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depressed mood. At first she refused to give any explanation, but 
finally admitted that she had been with her friend again. She 
also admitted that it was not any sexual urge or other assignable 
reason which had prompted her. She simply had suddenly ‘‘felt 
like it.” It is a common occurrence for a neurotic, apparently 
standing on the brink of recovery, to relapse into his habits in a 
manner that is amazing to the layman. The reason, however, is 
that he has advanced sufficiently to envision his having to fit into 
normal life, but, at the same time, he has not advanced enough to 
feel sure of his ability to do so. Thus, he retreats and usually 
falls back on symptoms which he already knows; sometimes, in- 
deed, he may develop new symptoms. Now, this girl foresaw 
that being normal meant not only giving up definitely her relation 
with the other woman, not only ceasing to worry about silly non- 
entities, not only leaving her confessor in peace and going to con- 
fession only as every average Catholic does, but also doing her 
duties conscientiously, relinquishing her exaggerated demands 
and pretenses, being friendly and conciliatory, and so on. This 
was too much. She resembled, the psychologist told her, a man 
who, when climbing a mountain and reaching the point where the 
really perilous ascent begins, is well content to step on some gravel 
and to slip back quite a distance. Then he has to begin his ascent 
again, it is true; but he is, for the moment, spared the necessity of 
facing the danger of the last difficult bit of climb. 

Cases like that cited present the priest and the psychologist 
with serious problems. As has been said before, there is hardly 
any general solution for such cases. But pathological or abnormal 
individuals are much more like one another than normal people 
are. It may, therefore, be of some value to describe the various 
forms of character or behavior which, as it seems, move on the 
borderline between neurosis and immorality. Such an attempt 
will be made in the next article. 








Yet Again the Nesqually Instruction 
By Joseru P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


In the March number of this REvrew the Very Reverend Doc- 
tor James P. Kelly undertook to answer the points I thought I 
had made with substantial correctness in the January issue. I 
take no exception to the thesis he defends; for I am and have been 
defending an entirely different thesis. 

His thesis is that there can be no declarations of nullity i in any 
kind of marriage without either the ordinary or the exceptional 
process prescribed in the Fourth Book of the Code. I concur in 
this thesis except for the doubts to be acted upon under Canon 
1127; for the Alberta Instruction of December 9, 1874, and the 
three Constitutions mentioned in Canon 1125 are plain indica- 
tions that all that is required in any strict privilege of faith case 
within the competence of the local Ordinary is an extrajudicial 
investigation and pronouncement. And here let me say that I 
never intended to assert that the Nesqually presumption is a 
privilege of the faith case. That assertion does appear in a foot- 
note of my January article; but the footnote was written when 
the galleys were being corrected and is either a printer’s slip or 
my own slip in copying. The context proper of that article shows 
that I contend certain words or facts or both in combination at a 
non-Catholic marriage can, to be very exact, establish a presump- 
tion of no marriage at all; that this presumption was set up es- 
pecially in the Nesqually Instruction; that this presumption is a 
part of the pre-Code law; and that, not being contradictory to 
the Code, it is still operative just as is the Instruction of 1868 on 
presumptive death. In other words, the Code no more explicitly 
visualizes the presumption of the non-fact of marriage based upon 
an outwardly defective ceremony than it does the presumption of 
non-life based upon long absence and other likely circumstances 
in the presumption of death. This brings us to my own thesis, 
which is not contrary nor contradictory to Dr. Kelly’s thesis; 
but is entirely diverse from Dr. Kelly’s thesis. 

My thesis is that the favor of marriage under Canon 1014 has 
to do with the validity of marriage only, not with the fact of mar- 
riage. The presumption of conjugal validity begins only when 
the fact of marriage is established. In these latter days of juris- 
prudence the fact of marriage is generally established; that is 
why we lose sight almost entirely of its occasional importance. 
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One way of coming to a realization of that importance is to go back 
to the time when strictly clandestine marriages were universally 
valid among Catholics. Then the person who asserted a clan- 
destine marriage had to prove that marriage asa fact. If he or she 
did not, the alleged other party was juridically free to go on to a 
public marriage. And if a person after a secret marriage were to 
marry publicly, the Church courts held and had to hold that the 
public marriage enjoyed the favor of law, even where both par- 
ties to the secret marriage swore to the existence of that alleged 
previous marriage. The thing still happens where two baptized 
non-Catholics secretly marry; also where persons marry pub- 
licly, as two Catholics in a place where it is physically or morally 
impossible to go before a priest for thirty days, or where non- 
Catholics go before a minister or a civil officer, and where it is 
solidly doubtful from the outward demeanor of one or both of the 
parties that there is a serious giving of matrimonial consent— 
because the outward ceremony can be reasonably interpreted as 
only a mock marriage or a kind of drunken performance. For 
ages a doubtful fact of marriage, as all other facts having a juridi- 
cal bearing, has been construed as no fact at all. 

But a want of human seriousness is not the only circumstance 
of a marriage ceremony that can destroy the said act as an es- 
tablished fact of marriage. Any substantial defect of that act 
externally manifested can accomplish the same result. The ab- 
sence in marriage of the ecclesiastical form is an obvious instance 
of this principle. However, let us go on to a less obvious sub- 
stantial defect and one directly pertinent to our thesis. I mean 
the use of an heretical ritual in the marriage ceremony. And the 
Nesqually Instruction recapitulates various types of heretical 
ritual which had been previously passed upon by the Holy Office. 
On several occasions that august Congregation had pointed how 
the use of one or other type of heretical ritual made it publicly 
patent that there was in the given instances of marriage no figure 
or species of marriage, but merely a travesty of marriage; because, 
before there can be a figure or species of marriage, the externals 
must be sufficient to constitute a valid union in the absence of 
diriment impediment or with the presence of defective consent not 
outwardly apparent. The absence of form, where required, makes 
the marriage ceremony (which consists essentially in the giving 
and the receiving of the proper conjugal consent), not a figure 
or species of marriage, but just a semblance of marriage. Equally 
so the want of the proper conjugal seriousness at the time of the 
ceremony or the use of an heretical ritual in the ceremony de- 
stroys the real outward appearance of marriage and thereby 
creates a non-fact of marriage. 
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At this juncture we must insist that an heretical ritual of mar- 
riage can be such equivalenily as well as formally. To realize this 
truth better, let us pass in review the high points in the Church’s 
jurisprudence on heretical rituals of marriage. First, there is the 
response of the Holy Office on July 22, 1840, declaring that in ac- 
cordance with a decision reached in general congregation on May 
20, 1754 (when a marriage before a Calvinist minister was pro- 
nounced invalid because the minister was in the habit of using a 
ritual contrary to marriage perpetuity), if even Catholics went 
before a minister of that kind and did not declare their in- 
tention to contract marriage in the sense of the Catholic Church, 
their marriage was null and void. Then we come to the response 
of April 6, 1843, sent to the Vicar Apostolic of Oceanica. In pass- 
ing let it be remarked that this application of the Church’s juris- 
prudence on the matters treated had been occasioned by two 
previous queries addressed to the Sacred Congregation of Propa- 
ganda on May 28, 1835, and June 20, 1840, respectively. The 
Holy Office prefaces its declarations on heretical rituals of mar- 
riage by recalling the common doctrine that the mere concomitant 
error of dissolubility does not interfere with the party entertain- 
ing the error entering validly into marriage; for then the general 
will to marry in accord with the institution of Christ swallows up 
the private error of dissolubility. But this cannot happen when 
a formula (ritual) of marriage is employed containing explicitly 
or implicitly a condition of dissolubility. Among many such 
rituals is that used by the Calvinists in Transylvania and else- 
where. A description follows of that version of heretical ritual, 
with its covenants of fidelity and compatibility. But all such 
rituals are pronounced sufficient to make void the marriage at- 
tempted. 

The Holy Office goes further and declares these heretical rituals 
can contain a condition repugnant to marriage implicitly as well 
as explicitly. The prayers or exhortations that either precede or 
follow the formula proper of marriage, or the mutual promises 
made, can carry the vitiating element. For this reason the cere- 
monies as a whole should be watched. For often the oaths taken 
or the mutual promises made are equivalent to an agreement that 
the violation of the one or the other will cause a cessation of con- 
jugal rights and obligations, and even will sunder the bond of 
marriage itself. A further declaration is truly astounding for the 
year 1843. It is to the effect that two baptized non-Catholics 
might contract marriage before a Protestant minister or a civil 
official by declaring they marry according to the laws of the land 
or the customs of the place, with such laws or customs allowing 
divorce for even trivial causes. In that event the marriage would 
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be null and void. Here we have an anticipated description of 
what is actually happening on a gigantic scale among non-Catho- 
lics from one end of the country to the other, and happening also 
in the non-Catholic parts of Canada. In view of the principle 
just rehearsed and laid down all but a century ago, how else can 
we construe the generality of non-Catholic marriages taking 
place before a justice of the peace or an ordinary Protestant minis- 
ter in English-speaking North America than as having taken place 
under an heretical ritual—and therefore as lacking in the figure or 
species of marriage, and therefore again as presumed, servatis 
servandis, non-facts of marriage at all? 

This brings us to the Nesqually Instruction. Its distinctive 
declaration goes still further in expanding the notion of heretical 
ritual of marriage by implication or in animus. For the Holy 
Office here asserts that it can happen that there is such a common 
and almost universal persuasion of the marriage contract being 
only a temporary and conditional union that only as such is it 
entered into. Whether this is true or not can be ascertained from a 
consideration of the manners and customs of the region. Then in 
the individual case the accompanying circumstances of place and 
persons are to be investigated. For when these are known, it 
will be easy to see how those present could judge for a certainty 
of the intention of the contracting parties. And the thing judged 
of is the existence of a formal or an equivalent ritual of marriage 
heretical in intent, whose very use creates the presumption of a 
non-fact of marriage, as does the absence of canonical form or the 
absence of conjugal seriousness in the consent. 

How early the Holy Office was in applying this principle to 
marriage and even to baptism! Nearly twenty years before Pope 
Leo XIII so embracingly declared that the use of an heretical 
ritual (even in animus) begets the presumption that he who uses 
it is by that very fact thought not to confect the Sacrament he 
undertakes to confect; nearly twenty years before this the Holy 
Office had said in the baptismal part of this Nesqually Instruction 
that the only presumption which can be entertained about the 
invalidity of baptism must be based, not on the widespread care- 
lessness of the ministers in question, nor on their unbelief in bap- 
tismal regeneration, but on the common baptismal practice of the 
sect itself—a thing to be ascertained by an examination of the 
sect’s baptismal ritual. But in reference to an heretical ritual of 
marriage the Instruction was very much ahead of the times inits full 
development of the notion of implicit as opposed to explicit ritual. 
The last word on that informally heretical ritual is that the mar- 
riage of persons living in a divorce tradition and going before a 
minister or a civil functionary as implied parts of that same di- 
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vorce tradition constitutes an heretical ritual of marriage; for 
the combined force of time, place, and persons in such a marriage 
is to proclaim: ‘‘We enter into a dissoluble sex union.’”’ Hence, 
the fact of marriage under those circumstances is presumed ab- 
sent, unless in the individual case upon official investigation the 
exception clearly stands out. 

The Holy Office corporately has a long memory. It remem- 
bered it was the principle of heretical ritual that in Queen Mary of 
Aragon’s day accounted for the condemnation of Anglican or- 
ders; because those orders were conferred under the Edwardine 
Ordinal, whose animus was to ordain non-sacrificing priests; and 
the men of that Marian generation, such as Bishop Clifford of 
Chester, were fully aware that priests could go through the out- 
ward substance of the Mass and not offer the Holy Sacrifice at 
all, by reason of those purposedly made deletions in the old Mass 
missal transformed into the Communion Service, deletions which 
manifested an absence of a consecratory intention. The note- 
worthy thing is that, when the Anglican orders controversy was 
re-opened in the nineties, skilled and distinguished theologians 
and canonists argued as if the principle of heretical ritual had 
never been put forth. These leaders in the Continental schools 
contended that, in spite of the enormous errors of those who made 
andused the Edwardine Ordinal, the ordinations under it were prob- 
ably valid. In other words, they took for granted the fact of the 
ordinations and then began to look about for positive arguments 
to prove the validity of those ordinations. The Church, though, 
proceeded differently. She looked into the rite used in the ordina- 
tions, and found that its make-up as read in the light of its historic 
settings betrayed for a certainty heretical intent; therefore, the 
rite used was humanly incapable of conferring orders. The or- 
dinations under it were for that reason presumed not true ordina- 
tions at all. They lacked the form, figure, or species of ordination. 
They weren’t all right outwardly; no more than is a civil mar- 
riage where at least one Catholic is concerned ordinarily all right; 
no more than is a marriage under a formally or equivalently 
heretical ritual presumptively all right. 

If Dr. Kelly concedes force and effect to the foregoing observa- 
tions, he must admit that the Nesqually Presumption contended 
for eludes one and all of his exceptions. For the presumption is 
in a distinct order from the one he has been supposing it to be in. 
There is no more opposition between this bit of jurisprudence on 
the presumption of the non-fact of marriage where an extrajudicial 
investigation discloses that the individual marriage was con- 
tracted under an heretical ritual (and such ritual can be made up 
of settings solely in keeping with the divorce tradition)—there is 
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no more opposition between this presumption and the Fourth 
Book of the Code than there is between the other presumption of 
the non-fact of marriage (the presumption where a like extra- 
judicial investigation points on circumstantial evidence to the 
death of the once married but long absent partner) and the same 
Fourth Book of the Code. As I said in the former article, this 
whole matter of the Nesqually Presumption, and of previous pre- 
sumptions of the Holy Office involving in less developed form the 
one and same principle of heretical marriage ritual, is outside the 
explicit prescriptions of the Code. So, waiving altogether the 
question of individual Instructions of the Holy Office becoming 
a part of the Church’s law (as the separate chapters of the Corpus 
Juris, the cited ‘‘Fontes’’ of the Code, the very Preface of the 
Code, and the standard authors of pre-Code days all eloquently 
proclaim they often do), waiving this question altogether for the 
sake of argument, we still have the Code itself declaring the Nes- 
qually Instruction a part of the Church’s existing law. And to 
any one who asks in wonderment “‘where the Code thus speaks,”’ 
I answer in Canon 20—the Canon which seeks to leave no question 
injusticeable. 

In this matter of marriages under heretical rituals we have ad- 
mittedly no express prescription of general or particular law; 
but we do have at the very least the style and practice of the 
Roman Curia. This presumption, like that of presumptive death, 
is no mean part of the implied law of the Church through the force 
of Canon 20 of the Code. To ignore it is to make the Church’s 
legal system truncated—to give color to the charge of the Church’s 
enemies, who say that the Church is not contemporary. To ig- 
nore it is to refuse to do less for divorced post-Christians and 
Protestants desirous of becoming Catholics (many of them al- 
ready married civilly to Catholics), than the Church did at the 
request of her missionaries in the sixteenth century for polyga- 
mists and fallen-away infidels. Then the Church hastened to 
evolve far beyond the Apostle’s application that principle of dis- 
solution of non-sacramental marriages and of non-consummated 
(not original but transformed) sacramental marriages in favor of 
the faith. Long since has the Church elaborated her own principle 
of heretical rituals begetting the presumption of the non-fact of 
matriage. 

The law is there. The only question to settle is: do contem- 
porary conditions warrant its application in this country of ours? 
Are there persons living in the divorce tradition, are there minis- 
ters and civil officers acting in the divorce tradition, and are there 
marriage ceremonies taking place under the divorce tradition? 
If there are, what justification can be alleged for not applying to 
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divorced converts whose cases come under the principle of hereti- 
cal ritual, that same principle and declaring the presumption of 
the non-fact of their previous marriage? To this urging I con- 
cede the answer may be made that such practice would open 
wider the gate of divorce. But this kind of reasoning should also 
preclude, and in each case, every form of marriage dissolution 
under the privilege of faith; for there the Church actually sunders 
non-sacramental marriage. 

If the divorce tradition is really with us, then by refusing to 
act upon a presumption with no reasonable doubt against it in the 
generality of cases, we put the Church in the position of teaching 
in practice that our non-Catholic countrymen either cannot act 
on the divorce tradition or that they do act on it and we know 
they do, but out of policy we won’t admit they so act. To me this 
whole attitude of do-nothing is a reminder of one of the two ex- 
tremes that the Holy Father urged the Auditors of the Sacred 
Rota last Fall to beware of—that of excessive caution, not acting 
at all through fear of making a mistake and thus failing in justice 
towards those with a right to redress. The attitude reminds me 
also of the churchman of a century ago who answered the expostu- 
lations of his prelate, one of the greatest of the last hundred years, 
to this effect: ‘If people go to hell by reason of Canon Law, I 
can’t help their going thither.”” But it wasn’t Canon Law that 
was sending them there. It was his own want of knowledge of the 
implicit part of Canon Law. So, in my humble judgment it is 
not lack of canonical remedy that prevents us from being realists 
in dealing with supposedly married converts, but the failure to 
realize that, while an eternal principle changes not in an ever- 
changing world, yet its applications to new conditions change and 
change enormously. 








Pastoral Musings 
By Kian J. Hennricu, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 


VIII. Pastoral Visits 


To bring spirituality back to oversecularized families is not an 
easy task. All we have considered in preceding musings may 
not yet bring about a perceptible change. Without exertion, how- 
ever, there is no victory, and without victory no crown. This is 
also true in the spiritual order and in pastoral ministrations. 
Without labor no worthwhile success in religious work can be 
expected. 

Still another means to spiritualize the parish will form the 
topic of the present musing, namely, pastoral visits. The time 
following a parochial mission is very suitable for making such 
visits, and gives hope for a more abundant success. 

Pastoral visits differ from the taking of the census or status 
animarum, although both objectives may be combined provided 
the pastor or his assistants make the calls. However, it may be 
more profitable, and also save time, if the census is taken by the 
Catholic Action group before the mission, as was already sug- 
gested. This would supply more time to the visiting priest to 
discuss other matters that could not well be handled by the census- 
takers. Moreover, the census cards may furnish clues for the 
preparation of questions and the topics to be discussed. 

The pastoral visits have some general objectives that should 
be realized. 

(1) Ascertaining the Prevalent Views and Ideas of the Parish- 
toners.—At present the priest takes it too readily for granted that 
he is adequately acquainted with the attitude of the faithful, es- 
pecially with their views on religious ideals and practices. The 
simple faith and the deep consciousness of its obligations are 
gradually disappearing everywhere. Indiscriminate reading, the 
secular education of many, and intimate contact with a paganized 
world and its scandals cannot fail to have deteriorating effects, 
unless their influence is counteracted. Things that would have 
shocked former generations are now dismissed with a shrug of the 
shoulders. Even actions that used to be held equivalent to 
murder are now justified on the score of expediency. Discarding 
of the faith and all its obligations is frequently considered as 
something that just happened, instead of being apostasy. The 
pastor must try to discover the true situation in all such matters, 
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if he is to set souls right once more with God. It may be objected 
that people are not willing to reveal their minds to their pastor. 
This fear may be more and more disregarded. To-day, unfortu- 
nately, only too many are anxious to give the pastor a piece of 
their mind if given the opportunity. On the other hand, it is also 
true that many think and say that family, like personal, affairs 
should not concern the priest. Where such attitudes are recog- 
nized, and as a rule their discovery does not take long, a few 
prudent questions may raise the veil sufficiently to apply remedies. 

(2) Acquiring Information Regarding the Education, Employ- 
ment and Associations of the Children.—The school question has 
undoubtedly been asked by the census-taker, but the question 
why children do not attend an available parochial school is not 
thereby settled. Investigation into the reasons may reveal some 
things that are important for a pastor to know. Another impor- 
tant item is to find out whether the children frequenting public 
schools also attend the religious instructions provided for them. 
Many parents will say ‘“‘yes’’ when the census-taker asks this 
question, but this answer cannot always be accepted as the 
truth. Especially in cities, there always will be found some who 
prefer to hide the truth. Asa rule, they have a reason. 

A true occurrence may illustrate this assertion. Some years 
ago a lad of about 13 years came to a church hall and asked the 
priest to admit him to membership in the Boys’ Brigade. Some 
boys living in the same block had brought him along. This con- 
versation between priest and boy took place: 


“Did you make your First Communion?” 

“T don’t know what you mean.” 

“Are you Catholic?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“To what church, if any, do your parents go?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Did you ask your parents whether you could join here?” 
““My mother is in the hospital, and my father said O.K.” 


He remained and proved to be an excellent boy. When a 
census-taker was assigned to call on the family, she was informed 
that the parents were not Catholics or anything else, and that 
the eldest daughter was a Catholic but had left the home. Soon 
afterwards the question of a uniform for the boy arose. He was 
not able to contribute anything, and the priest director was not 
anxious to make an investment without further investigation. 
Visiting the home, he found that the mother had returned from 
the hospital but was quite uneasy. A few words about her fine 
boy set her at rest, and without further inducement she abruptly 
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said: ‘Father, I believe God sent you, after my waiting anxiously 
for many a year.”” It did not take her long to tell her story. Be- 
ing poor, the couple had been married at the City Hall with the 
understanding that they would marry in church as soon as they 
had a little money. A series of circumstances caused the post- 
ponement of their plan. When the first child was baptized, the 
father promised to have the marriage regulated, but it seems there 
was always something to delay it. Questioning by the priest 
being feared, the next four children were not baptized. The 
father operated an elevator seven days a week for 12 hours daily, 
receiving $8 a week and tips. To take a day off to look for a better 
job would mean at least the loss of one dollar. The priest realized 
that poverty and not indifference was the chief cause of the 
troubles. He told the mother that he would look around for a 
better-paying position, and expressed the hope that other matters 
would immediately be attended to. Fortunately, within a short 
time he found a job paying four times as much. The marriage 
was regulated, and the children baptized and placed under further 
instruction. 

It will not always be so easy to solve economic problems, but it 
is worthwhile trying. In the case presented, the priest’s visit to 
the home brought a family of six back to the Church and the 
practice of religion. In his Encyclical on the Christian Training 
of Youth Pope Pius XI writes: ‘For the love of Our Saviour 
Jesus Christ, We implore pastors of souls by every means in their 
power to warn Christian parents of their grave obligations 
towards their children.”” In many cases, a heart-to-heart talk in 
the home is crowned with success. 

The associations of the older children might also be considered— 
the societies to which they belong, the companions with whom 
they associate, the institutions they attend, etc. It often hap- 
pens that mistakes and dangers are obviated or corrected by in- 
structing people to understand situations correctly. 

(3) Ascertaining What Reading Matter Enters the Home.— 
Nowadays, Catholics are not very discriminating in the papers 
they bring home or in the publications they place within the reach 
of children. Some do not know the nature of what they subscribe 
to. Others, who would not buy a rotting apple because a part of 
it is good, do not extend this discrimination to publications that 
are ‘‘spotted”’ in parts. Millions of the Haldeman-Julius booklets 
enter Catholic homes, being bought and read by young people. 
Not all of these booklets are bad, but the majority are definitely 
harmful. In better-situated families with children are often 
found series of books sold by department stores and advertised 
as classics. There are very few of these series that do not contain 
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some books that have been placed on the Index. It is true that 
not all read Zola, Victor Hugo, and similar authors; nevertheless, 
many do read them if they are available. However, pastors should 
be interested not only in what enters a home, but also in what is 
not there in the line of reading matter. Does it contain a family 
Bible, Lives of the Saints, and other Catholic books? Are there 
Catholic papers and magazines that are instructive and spirit- 
ualizing? This is a matter of no small importance. What was 
said in the preceding musing may profitably be recollected here. 

(4) To Praise and Encourage Where Necessary.—If praise be 
given only from the pulpit, all will gratefully accept it. Criticism 
and warnings, however, would most probably be interpreted by 
the individual as directed to everyone else. That is human nature 
and the common reaction of groups when they are addressed. 
When he speaks in a home and gives specific reasons for praise or 
counsel, the pastor’s words are no longer impersonal, and there 
can be no doubt for whom they are intended. 

(5) Exercising the Works of Mercy.—Among these, the spiritual 
works of mercy hold the first rank. In every home at least one 
or other work can be exercised. Good advice, counsel, instruc- 
tion, peace-making, and encouragement may be needed and ex- 
tended. The aged and those confined to their homes will enjoy 
the visit of the pastor. In addition to the spiritual, the corporal 
works may be practised in so far as available ways and means 
permit. Many a prayer will then be recited for the pastor, and the 
grace of God implored by the helpless will not be without effect 
in his priestly life. 

(6) Interesting Parishioners in Parish Activities—There may 
be personal reasons why people do not join societies, clubs, com- 
mittees, or activities organized for the welfare of the parishioners 
and the parish at large. Some of the people may not know about 
them; others may not be able to decide what suits them; others 
again have never made up their minds because they were never 
directly asked to do so. At the time of the Second National 
Congress, a well-known prelate, now deceased, spoke feelingly 
about the Third Order and the Tertiaries in the cathedral parish. 
When asked afterwards whether he himself was a Tertiary, he 
answered: “‘No.’”’ The inquirer continued: ‘“‘Why not?’ He 
said: ‘“‘Because I was never asked to become one, but now I will 
join.”” And he did. This shows what a personal invitation may 
accomplish after half a century of hesitation. Again there are 
people who don’t know whether they fit into an organization. A 
young lady moved into a different parish when she was about 
thirty years old. In her former parish she had been very active 
in the Young Ladies’ Sodality, but now she was wondering what 
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she should do next. During a pastoral visit a priest offered her 
the post of librarian in the parish library, which she gladly ac- 
cepted and faithfully fulfilled. On another visit a pastor re- 
marked: “I did not know that you lived in our parish. I have 
the habit of always looking over the names on the envelopes 
returned in the collection, but don’t remember seeing yours.” 
The lady promptly responded: “Oh, we are not the kind of 
people who brag about our charity or want to see our name on 
every list, but we always contribute just the same.” As it hap- 
pened, in the last extra collection all the envelopes returned were 
signed, and in addition there was just a handful of pennies and 
nickels! 

From what has been stated, it may be easily inferred that the 
questions to be asked and topics to be discussed should be pre- 
pared beforehand. Owing to the great variety of families, it is not 
well to present a standard set. The questions should, however, 
be confined to pastoral matters; otherwise much time is lost, and 
the pastoral visits may turn into social calls which are something 
entirely different. In addition to the questions, the topics and 
proposals to be introduced need some previous selection, pref- 
erably in a conference with the assistants and after reference to 
the census cards. Other topics and problems will develop during 
the visit. 

Some preparatory explanations from the pulpit will make the 
pastoral visits important, impressive, desirable and fruitful. A 
beginning should be made by announcing at all Sunday Masses 
the intention of making the visits. Since the visits should be made 
systematically, the block or section to be visited during the week 
should be made known on the preceding Sunday. It is also neces- 
sary to acquaint the public school children with the days and time 
of these visits. 

The reasons for the visits and their objectives should also be 
presented to the congregation in an attractive manner. It should 
be made clear that these visits are not a drive for money, but a 
means of pastoral ministration desired by the Church. They are 
performed in imitation of the father of the household mentioned 
in the Gospel, who sent his servants into highways and byways 
to invite all to the marriage feast of grace. Our Lord Himself 
went from place to place in order to bring salvation, peace, and 
blessings to many. If this is properly explained, the parishioners 
will look forward to the visit instead of becoming embarrassed by 
the announcement. Before leaving the home, the priest may 
bless the dwelling or at least the members of the family that are 
present. 

Since very often the road to the heart of the parents is by way 
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of their children, some provisions should be made to make these 
feel happy. Small religious articles such as pictures, medals, etc., 
will be excellent for this purpose. The small outlay will be gener- 
ously returned. The news that the priest came to the house and 
brought something along for the children will spread like wild-fire 
through the parish, and within a short time the children and 
through them the adults will eagerly anticipate his coming. This, 
of course, will make it highly imprudent to skip any families in 
making calls. Some might feel slighted, and call attention to 
what they consider a deliberate neglect on the part of the priest. 
When leaving an apartment house, the visitor might inquire 
whether other Catholics live in the building. Some of them may be 
unknown to the priest, and the children of the family just visited 
might lead him to the apartment and introduce him. Asking the 
janitor, as is sometimes done, may not produce much results, 
unless he is known to the priest. In other cases, janitors are not 
always reliable, because either they do not like priests or they do 
not wish to give information concerning the residents. They 
may even have been instructed by tenants not to give any infor- 
mation. 

It may be desirable to add some rules with regard to pastoral 
visits. These have been selected from different official instruc- 
tions issued by Ordinaries in diverse countries, but are practical 
everywhere. They may also serve as a short summary of the 
proper mode of procedure. 

(1) What Should Be Observed in Pastoral Visits.—(a) Pastoral 
visits are made as a part of the mission of the Church, which with 
the divine and eternal truth must also bring the ineffable love of 
Christ to every man, the pastor being the representative of the 
Good Shepherd Himself. 

(b) Every home should be and is a sanctuary, into which others 
may enter only with discretion. The constant recollection of 
this fact will help the priest to avoid trouble-making and im- 
prudent words. 

(c) The peculiar conditions of every family should be con- 
sidered; joy and sorrow should find sympathy; every annoyance 
and inconvenience to a family should be eliminated as far as this 
is humanly possible. 

(d) It would be well to provide some immediate reason for 
calling, such as the distribution of a parish bulletin, an invitation 
to special activities, a reference to the children, or something 
else that might furnish a reasonable occasion for a visit. 

(e) Complaints against the Church or parish should be listened 
to with patience. It will give the priest time to find a suitable 
answer with clarity and understanding. Complaints against 
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others ought to be prudently disregarded or deferred to another 
occasion. 

(f) Priests should not become easily discouraged if the expected 
success does not result immediately. The care of souls is a spirit- 
ual matter, and often it takes a long time before codperation 
with a grace extended really follows. Success may and usually 
does result when it is least expected. God’s ways differ from the 
ways of men. 

(2) What Should Be Avoided in Pastoral Visits—(a) No im- 
pression should be given to the people that the pastor is investi- 
gating and supervising the parishioners in details. The care of 
souls is not a prying into human affairs, or a spying system. 

(b) Political talks should not be started or listened to. Work- 
ing men, especially many laborers, have the idea that the Church 
is in politics, at least at certain times. This suspicion may be 
aroused or confirmed by imprudent talk. Nor is it wise to dis- 
cuss ideologies, because the time for a full explanation is lacking 
and many people view ideologies solely from an economic view- 
point. It is not always advisable to make them mala fide. 

(c) Delicate topics should be avoided, and all questions should 
arise naturally from the conversation. 

(d) Gossip about other priests or parishioners should be strictly 
taboo. Any remarks made by the visitor about others will be 
brought to the notice of the persons in question within a short 
time. 

Objections.—Some objections may now be considered. In the 
first place, it may be asked: ‘“‘How will priests find the time 
for these visits?’”’ The time must be taken from the average of 
ten hours a day that are not occupied with spiritual administra- 
tions, prayer, rest, and other necessary things. Some priests 
spend more time in spiritual ministrations on certain days, but 
these days should not be selected for making visits. Others 
may object: “It is a gigantic and difficult work in large par- 
ishes.” Undoubtedly, but it need not be done within a certain 
short time. The visits may be distributed among all the priests 
having the care of souls in a parish, and the work is not all drab 
or uninteresting; in fact, it is interwoven with joys and consola- 
tions. The great social reformer and good shepherd, Bishop von 
Ketteler, wrote: ““‘What would we not accomplish if we had 
but a small portion of the zeal of our adversaries! They run all 
over the earth and carry their poison into every hamlet and 
home.” It is useless to close our eyes to and ignore the crisis in 
Christianity that will perhaps come to us much sooner than is 
expected. A turn in the situation of a war-torn world will pre- 
cipitate the crisis like lightning. There are, of course, things 
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that could not be done by pastors, and with respect to these the 
Church places her hope in the lay apostolate. To this we shall 
return in future musings. 

We may conclude our present musing with a few thoughts ex- 
pressed by St. John Chrysostom in his Homily (50) on the Gospel 
of St. John, parts of which are read on the Feast of St. Josaphat. 
He describes graphically the difference between a pastor who is 
an apostle and one who is rather pursuing a profession. The 
apostle cares for his flock and seeks its wellbeing; the other 
attends more to his own convenience and welfare. The apostolic 
shepherd seeks out, rescues, and defends his sheep; the other 
precedes only those that choose to follow him. The apostle 
teaches both by word and example; the other just tells the 
flock what to do. To this characterization Chrysostom adds a 
passage from Ezechiel (chapter xxxiv): ‘‘ ‘Woe to the shepherds 


of Israel. .. . That which was driven away you have not brought 
back again. . . .My flocks were scattered upon the face of the 
earth, and there was none that sought them. . . .Behold, I 


Myself will require My flock at their hands... and I will deliver 
My flock from their mouth, and it shall no more be meat for 
them.’ For thus saith the Lord God: ‘Behold I Myself will 
seek My sheep, and will visit them.’ ”’ 

The Prophet spoke to the Jewish priests; the Doctor of the 
Church addressed the shepherds of that portion of the vineyard 
that has since fallen into the hands of the Mohammedans; and 
the Church presents the Homily for the consideration of this 
and future generations of Catholic priests. 














School Housekeeping 
By Paut E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


The American tradition demands for every child a school that 
is safe from hazards, sanitary, properly equipped, lighted, and 
ventilated. This tradition has gradually forced the adoption of 
standards in school construction that add much to the cost of 
education. One municipality vies with another in having for its 
children the very best building and equipment that is obtainable. 
Comfort, durability, sanitation, and efficiency are the watch- 
words that have led us to the verge of extravagance. The ideal, 
of course, is good and the effort to achieve it commendable. 

This is the definite trend in schoolhouse construction. The 
standard school of to-day costs much more than the school that 
was considered adequate a generation ago. Public money is not 
always wisely expended, but it is safe to say that there has been 
less wild spending in schoolhouse construction than in other spe- 
cies of public building. The private school has tried to keep pace. 
The Catholic pastor faces his task bravely; he knows that a frame 
structure of the type of his own schooldays does not meet modern 
standards. The temper of the Catholic public demands a modern 
school building; they measure the sacrifice against the achieve- 
ment and determine to make the sacrifice that is necessary to erect 
a modern school. 

The teacher of to-day is fortunate. He or she takes up work 
commonly in a school that measures up to standard requirements. 
In this day of improved methods of transportation the one-room 
school, with its handicaps in equipment and creature comforts, is 
rapidly disappearing. The improved quality of parish school 
buildings is reflected in the reminiscences of veteran teaching 
Sisters, who like to tell of the days when teaching conditions were 
not so favorable as they are to-day. The writer who spent many 
early years in a one-room school likes to match these stories, inci- 
dent for incident. The incredulous smiles on the faces of many 
younger listeners reveal that these primitive schools exist now only 
in memory. 

With all its improvements, the modern school does not do away 
with the need for good housekeeping on the part of every teacher. 
The custodian of a modern school may be responsible for many 
factors in the care of the building, but the condition of the in- 
dividual classroom still depends in large part upon the care and 
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energy and genius of the classroom teacher. Every classroom 
must be kept clean, orderly, comfortable, and attractive. These 
four qualities are in a certain measure mutually exclusive. It is 
obvious that we can have a clean and orderly classroom that is not 
comfortable and attractive. By a clean classroom we mean one 
that is scrupulously clean from dirt, dust, and disease germs. The 
correct placing of equipment and supplies makes a classroom 
orderly. When correct standards in the distribution of light and 
heat and air are maintained, the classroom is comfortable; it is 
assumed, of course, that the furniture and equipment is adapted 
to the children who must make use of it. Finally, a classroom is 
attractive when it is neat and tidy in appearance and has appro- 
priate decorative effects. 

It is possible to have a school plant that meets all the require- 
ments of comfort and sanitation, and yet fail to operate it in a 
manner that promotes healthful living. Thus, the influence of a 
beautiful classroom environment towards healthful living on the 
part of children may be destroyed or neutralized by a teacher who 
lacks the skill and grace to adapt the setting to the purpose for 
which it is designed. Beautiful physical surroundings and a 
radiant teacher personality create an atmosphere that gives a high 
tone to living, but poor administration may make wholesome hu- 
man relationships impossible even in such a school. Administra- 
tors and teachers alike must give special attention to the creation 
of a school environment that will contribute mightily to the de- 
velopment of youth. Growing boys and girls are conditioned by 
every experience which enters into their lives. In the words of 
our American poet, Walt Whitman, 


There was a child went forth every day, 

And the first object he looked upon, . . that object he became, 

And that object became a part of him for the day, or a certain 
part of the day, or for many years, or stretching cycles of years. 


The health factors involved in the total school environment 
merit first attention. Happily, administrative leaders, teaching 
personnel, and maintenance staff are quite sensitive to the need 
for improved physical surroundings. The rapid spread of an in- 
dustrial civilization in this hemisphere has left many scars on an 
environment once lovely and healthful. The wastefulness and 
the disregard of natural resources that characterized our pioneer 
history, leaves us with much to regret. A ruthless policy denunded 
our forests, destroyed much natural beauty, dotted the landscape 
with ugly buildings, with dirty, insanitary and unattractive vil- 
lages, and gave us that monstrosity of modern civilization—the 
typical American industrial city. 
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To-day we labor to recapture much that has been lost. Far- 
seeing public men devote their energy to reforestation, soil con- 
servation, game conservation, recreational centers, slum clear- 
ance, and rural rehabilitation. There is a growing conviction 
that the physical environment in which we grow up conditions 
the development of a strong virile race of men. We accept the 
wisdom of the old proverb, mens sana in corpore sano, and enlarge 
upon it in the words of John Locke: “A sound mind in a sound 
body is a short but full description of a happy state in this world.” 
The school has a large responsibility in this matter; it has a re- 
sponsibility to educate the community to a consciousness of the 
importance of the health of its members. Alert teachers must 
take the lead in this matter; they can do much to compensate 
the pupils for the neglect of their elders, even of their parents. 

Environmental conditions must be made as favorable as pos- 
sible for promoting the (1) physical, (2) mental, (3) moral, and 
(4) social health of all the pupils of the school. It is part of the 
task of education to enlist the services of all who can contribute. 
Pupils learn habits and attitudes that are of value throughout 
life, when they learn to work together with their teachers to 
create an ideal school environment. 

That a clean sanitary building is a protection to child health 
needs no demonstration. It is important to maintain in the class- 
room and in the school ideal sanitary conditions. ‘“The first con- 
sideration is providing the desired type of environment in school 
sanitation, which includes adequate and hygienic lighting, health- 
ful and comfortable heating, proper ventilation, a continuous 
supply of towels and soap, adequate toilet and washing facilities, 
modern safety and fire-preventive provisions, ample play areas, a 
sufficient number of drinking fountains of approved design, seat- 
ing which prevents fatigue and encourages good posture, and a 
school room and school building which are clean and attrac- 
tive. . . . The question of school sanitation is not limited to the 
provision of sanitary facilities, but includes the instruction of 
pupils in the proper care and use of these facilities, the housekeep- 
ing procedures used in cleaning the building, and the supervision 
of pupils to see that supplies or equipment are not misused.’”* 

Everywhere we find vigorous discussion of the problems of light, 
heat, and ventilation in the school. Controversy has ranged for 
many years with respect to the effect upon the eyes of various 
kinds and amounts of lighting. Are we to accept the recommenda- 
tions of the illumination engineers as an authoritative summary of 
professional opinion? Loos conducted a number of tests and came 


im “Suggested School Health Policies,” in Journal of Health and Physical Education, 
ay, 1940. 
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to the conclusion that the use of 20 to 27 foot-candles instead of 
5 to 10 foot-candles of intensity did not improve efficiency in 
reading. All agree that adequate illumination should be pro- 
vided, but what is adequate illumination? Certainly the light 
should be evenly distributed over the area directly before the 
eyes, and all sharp contrasts and glare should be eliminated from 
the immediately surrounding area. 

The matter of heating and ventilation is subject to much dis- 
cussion and controversy. As long ago as 1914 Terman wrote that 
air currents, temperature, and humidity are believed to be the 
important factors in ventilation, not air poisons or excessive car- 
bon dioxide. ‘“‘Air currents and perceptible variations of tempera- 
ture,’’ writes Terman, “‘are the essence of good ventilation. ...As 
long as we are healthy, it is only the little draft, which cools but a 
small part of the body, that is injurious.... If we close all the 
windows to prevent drafts and install a system of heating which 
keeps the temperature of the air at exactly the same point, the 
walls of our surface blood vessels grow lax from disuse and forget 
how to act.”* The same author goes on to say that the real end 
of school ventilation is the aeration of the invididual cells of the 
child’s body, and that we cannot achieve this until we fill the 
schools with perceptibly moving air of ordinary outdoor humidity 
and of a reasonably low, but not quite uniform temperature. 
Perhaps the standard set by the New York State Commission on 
Ventilation can be accepted generally. The Commission recom- 
mends that (a) the temperature of classrooms be kept between 65° 
and 70° Fahrenheit, (b) some movement or change of air be pro- 
vided, and (c) humidity should range between 35 and 50 per 
cent. Varying climatic conditions and types of clothing worn by 
children may call for greater flexibility in these standards. 

In general terms, the heating and ventilation problem resolves 
itself into the avoidance of stuffiness and discomfort. Over- 
heated rooms, combined with excessive moisture, are uncomfort- 
able. The fatigue, languor, and nervousness of pupils are fre- 
quently traceable to conditions of this type. Good housekeeping, 
on the part of teacher and pupils, will exercise easy control of heat 
and ventilation, and offer no hazard to the health of any pupil. 
Proper conditions of temperature and ventilation promote not 
only physical health but mental health. The child who is not 
drowsy is alert and receptive to the lessons of the classroom. We 
may add to this that orderly thinking is aided by equipment and 
supplies that are neatly arranged and easily accessible. 

The clean sanitary school is a strong factor in forming right 
habits of conduct in pupils. The importance of esthetic surround- 

2 Terman, “The Hygiene of the School Child” (Houghton Mifflin Co., 1914). 
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ings has been admitted for centuries. The alert creative teacher 
will make every effort to transform the classroom and the school 
into healthful attractive places for living. The classroom should 
become a laboratory in which pupils will begin to strive for the 
improvement of their surroundings. The teacher can lead them 
to a keen sensitivity to their environment that will make them 
uncomfortable in the presence of crude, inartistic, and insanitary 
surroundings. Pupils will take pride in preserving a beauty that 
they have helped to create. They will not deface, nor will they 
permit others to deface, a building that they have been taught to 
respect. Among other good habits that are byproducts of this 
esthetic training and participation we may mention these: pu- 
pils spontaneously clean their shoes when entering the building, 
and they place waste paper and other refuse in proper receptacles. 

Beauty is one of the fundamental human desires. Every hu- 
man being is capable of esthetic training and appreciation. All 
youth can be led to be sensitive to attractive surroundings. The 
school has the obligation of providing an atmosphere in which all 
pupils may have healthful experiences. This obligation becomes 
more serious when the school ministers to many children whose 
life at home is colored by mean and sordid conditions. If children 
thus handicapped are to receive esthetic training, the school 
must give it. The teacher’s task becomes difficult to the point 
of despair when she undertakes this esthetic training in a school 
building with unkempt grounds, ugly architecture, poorly deco- 
rated walls, insanitary toilets, too little light, and drabness every- 
where. The clean sanitary building provides an ideal situation 
in which to educate the child in his formative years. Beautiful 
structures and clean classrooms make deep impressions upon 
children. They have a cultural and refining effect upon them. 

It is unfair to hold the teacher or the principal responsible for 
the observance of the canons of good architecture. If these were 
violated in building the school, there is little that the users of the 
building can do about it. The esthetic surroundings of the build- 
ing may be entirely beyond the teacher’s control; her particular 
domain is the classroom. Here she need not accept things as she 
finds them; she can change the environment of a room and pro- 
vide within its precincts an atmosphere conducive to healthful 
living on the part of her pupils during the school day. The de- 
velopment and maintenance of hygienic conditions in her class- 
room are strictly within her province and her power. Cleanliness 
and order in the conduct of classroom activity contribute in 
many ways to the healthy growth of her pupils. Satisfactory 
janitorial service facilitates the work of the teacher. Often a 
little diplomacy gains the codperation of the custodian, and the 
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teacher has a definite responsibility to enlist her pupils as active 
participants in a program for orderly classroom routine. 

The teacher will set up a code of guiding principles. We have 
seen nothing better than a summary of items listed as suggestive 
in a Peabody publication of 1940. This summary lists eleven 
items but states that a complete check list will call for many 
others. The eleven are: 


(1) The teacher’s desk should serve as a standard for the class in 
good housekeeping. 

(2) Develop the habit of using the wastebasket. 

(3) Acquire the habit of placing wraps in proper places. 

(4) Have a place for everything used in the classroom and teach 
pupils to replace articles following use. 

(5) Keep desks and table tops free of books and instructional ma- 
terials at end of day so that they may be properly cleaned. 

(6) Have a thermometer, and maintain normal temperature for 
health and comfort. 

(7) Provide as nearly as possible proper ventilation throughout the 
school day. 

(8) Adjust window shades for best possible light in keeping with the 
changing light conditions during the day. 

(9) Appropriate classroom decoration should be encouraged, but 
teachers should not place posters and plants in windows or use 
dark window curtains, because these obstruct the light. 

(10) Keep blackboards clean when not in use. 
(11) Train pupils to make suggestions for improvement.* 


The work of school housekeeping outside the classroom belongs 
largely to the school custodian. The big-muscle cleaning activi- 
ties clearly belong to him. Ideally, he is trained for the custodial 
functions of keeping floors clean, removing dust, cleaning windows, 
making needed repairs, maintaining sanitary conditions in the 
toilet rooms, and caring for school grounds. He is a specialist in 
this type of work and does it most economically and efficiently. 
This efficiency is reflected in the small number of cases of sick- 
ness, physical defects, nervous disorders, colds, and fatigue preva- 
lent among school children in his building. Conscious of the 
close relationship between dirt and disease, he knows the supreme 
value of soap and water as cleansing agents, and does not place 
too much confidence in deodorants and disinfectants. ‘In com- 
batting contagion,” we read in the Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association (1931), ‘“‘modern sanitary practices have elimi- 
nated disinfectants for spraying walls, ceilings and floors of school- 
rooms....Soap and water is the best agent for cleaning floors, 

* Frank Williams, Nelson E. Viles, and Ray L. Hamon, “School Housekeeping” 


(Interstate School Building Service, George Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn., 
February, 1940). 
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together with plenty of fresh air and sunshine... . Cleanliness 
will take care of the whole problem without resort to strong disin- 
fectants.... In the case of lavatories, urinals, and toilet bowls, 
so-called germicides in reality accomplish nothing except covering 
up the primary odor by the stronger odor of the chemical used.” 

There are a number of chores children can do in helping to keep 
house. It is part of their education to teach them to take care of 
their own possessions, to clean up after their work, and to care for 
school property. Classroom monitors or committees can do some 
of the lighter work and the easier cleaning about the school. Par- 
ticipation in work necessary to keep an attractive environment 
stimulates the pride of pupils in the appearance of their school. 
They gather increased respect for public property, and become 
more competent and responsible members of society. This type 
of training is both esthetic and utilitarian. The pastor who en- 
courages such a maintenance committee will be rewarded in re- 
duced costs of repairs and maintenance about the school. 

The teacher of imagination will have no difficulty in assigning 
titles to the various functionaries of the classroom. She will have 
on the monitorial committee an adjuster of shades, several black- 
board cleaners, a bulletin-board monitor, a caretaker of plants, a 
caretaker of live things, a cloakroom inspector, a close-of-school 
inspector, a collector of waste paper, several dusters of furniture, 
a flag monitor, a flower girl, a manager of ventilation, a news 
reporter, a property inspector, a number of supplies monitors, and 
a temperature reporter. The first contribution of every child is 
to keep his own desk in order and the space about it reasonably 
clean. While a clean-up squad may be assigned to keep the 
school grounds free of refuse, every pupil must learn to make 
proper use of waste receptacles. A cleanliness consciousness 
will prompt every pupil to keep his shoes and clothing clean and 
to carry no dirt into the school. He will not wantonly mar or 
destroy school property. The Catholic pupil is keenly conscious 
of the obligation of restitution for willful damage. Both teacher 
and custodian impress upon the pupil that he should pick up paper 
from the floor at the close of the day, remove all objects from the 
top of his desk, leave everything in the desks in orderly arrange- 
ment, and turn the seats back ready for sweeping. Loitering about 
the school, corridors or classrooms, is idle loafing and interferes 
with the work of the custodian. 

Cleanliness and order make the work of the schoolday a delight 
and a joy. Efficient administration calls for thorough custodial 
service, but the teacher and the pupils play an important part in 
the maintenance of proper system and hygienic conditions. Good 
housekeeping in the classroom is a coéperative undertaking. 











Answers to Questions 
Stars and Stripes in the Sanctuary? 


Question: It seems to me that it would be timely to have some kind 
of information on the display of the national emblem in our churches. 
This seems to be difficult to obtain. The only light on this subject 
which I have been able to find is that contained in an Instruction of the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites of December 15, 1922. This Instruction 
does not seem entirely satisfactory, since it seems to contemplate the 
use of banners and emblems of societies, and discusses whether these are 
perhaps forbidden societies, etc. And it directs that banners (appar- 
ently, of societies) must not be placed in the sanctuary. 

Many people would like to know whether it is allowed to place the 
American flag in the sanctuary. The linking up of love of country with 
the love of God seems a natural instinct. And certainly it was a com- 
mon thing to see the tricolor displayed in the sanctuaries of French 
churches and cathedrals before the war. A regulation excluding the 
sacred emblem of our country from the sanctuary would be hard to 
harmonize with true patriotism. It seems hardly likely that the 
Decrees on the admission of flags and emblems had exactly this question 
in mind. Can you throw some light on this question? 

TROUBLED PASTOR. 


Answer: Propriety is one thing; misunderstanding another. 
What may not accord with church etiquette in peace times may 
well be modified in war time, when an absence of even flamboyant 
patriotism might be construed as a lack of patriotism. 

As an ad hominem solution of a real difficulty, I thus suggest a 
stand of national colors at each side of the sanctuary. If desired, 
a stand of papal colors can be placed to the left of the Stars and 
Stripes. In that way the national colors will be at the right and 
front of two marching columns of the faithful—one column on 
the Epistle side, the other on the Gospel side. 

On last Holy Thursday at one of our cathedral repositories the 
American flag was put on the Epistle side of the altar, the papal 
flag on the Gospel side. From the viewpoint of the worshipers 
this was correct flag etiquette, but not from the viewpoint of the 
altar. Flags are being used and extensively. Not to use them 
in our churches is to give rise to criticism and even disedification. 
And few earthly flags have ever been more at home than the 
American in God’s house; for it has stood for more real protection 
for the Church’s rights than most other national banners these 
nineteen hundred years. 


_} Since this “Answer” was written, the Sacred Congregation of the Council has 
given permission for the display of the national colors in churches. 
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Scandalous Burials? 


Question: (1) Mr. A. contracted a civil marriage before a justice of 
the peace. By so doing he incurred an ipso facto excommunication in 
the diocese. The marriage was never validated. Mr. A. never at- 
tended Mass, and he lived thus for at least twelve years. He then 
moved to another city and there was shot and killed by an unidentified 
person. No priest attended him at his death. His family brought his 
body back to the city where he formerly lived. He was given full 
Christian burial with a High Mass. Many good Catholics were scan- 
dalized; for they thought that Christian burial was given only to good 
and practical Catholics. Can any pastor give Christian burial to a 
person who was excommunicated and not reconciled with the Church? 

(2) Mr. B. died suddenly while at work. He lived in the same vicinity 
for about twenty years, was never affiliated with any parish, never 
went to church nor to the Sacraments. Yet, he was buried as a good 
Christian with High Mass. A great number of good Catholics were 
indignant and said: ‘‘Why support the Church, why belong to the 
parish, when you get the same service even when you do not belong to 
any Church?’ What is your answer to these cases? 

SACERDOS INDIGNANS. 


Answer: Canon 1240 of the Code gives the list of those to 
whom ecclesiastical burial is to be denied. In § 1, n. 2, of this 
Canon it is stated that ecclesiastical burial is to be refused to 
those whose excommunication or interdict has been proclaimed 
in a sentence by a judge who therein either inflicts the penalty or 
declares it to have been already incurred (excommunicati vel inter- 
dicti post sententiam condemnatoriam vel declaratoriam). Those 
who incur excommunication automatically without the declara- 
tory sentence are not included under this paragraph. According 
to the Canon Law, Mr. A. is not to be refused ecclesiastical burial 
because of the fact that he incurred an ipso facto excommunication. 

The reason for refusing ecclesiastical burial in the two cases 
cited would be based on n. 6 of the same Canon, wherein it is 
stated that ‘‘other public and manifest sinners’’ are to be denied 
ecclesiastical burial. Certainly, a Catholic who has for a long 
period of time been living in an illicit union, has not attended 
Mass nor frequented the Sacraments, has given great scandal 
thereby, and has shown no signs of repentance before death, has 
no right to ecclesiastical burial. 

There is a fact which should not be overlooked in the two cases. 
De facto, the two persons were given Christian burial. It would 
not be too much to suppose that the respective pastors knew what 
they were doing. It may be that some time before death some 
signs of repentance had been given—a probability not excluded 
in either case. Further the Ordinary may have been consulted 
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and given his permission. However, in that event something 
should have been done to prevent the scandal which was given; 
and the advisability of High Masses under such circumstances 
might be seriously questioned. 


A Case of Sterilization 


Question: A Catholic wife is facing a Caesarean operation at the end 
of the month. It will be her third Cesarean. She cites a case where a 
priest is supposed to have permitted a doctor to sterilize a woman after 
a second Cesarean section. I have found no authority for such action. 
Noldin, for example, seems to have such a case in mind, and says that 
sterilization is not licit to save a mother from such an operation. 

Do you know of any authority who holds the opinion that the danger 
involved in repeated Casareans (and doctors seem to think that it in- 
creases greatly with each Cesarean) would justify the removal of the 
ovaries or any other sterilizing procedure? If there is any probable 
opinion in this matter, I would like to know of it. The physician who 
is to operate is a Catholic, and has told the woman that he does not 
think it is lawful to remove the ovaries under these conditions. How- 


ever, he is not a theologian. 
READER. 


Answer: You are perfectly right in thinking that a sterilization 
cannot be permitted to ward off the danger of another conception 
in a woman who has had two Cesarean operations and is soon 
to have her third. Apart from the unanimous negative opinion 
of theologians on the point, only a year ago last February (Acta 
A post. Sedis, XXXII, 73) all direct sterilization of man or woman, 
perpetual or temporary, was forbidden by the Holy Office, and 
this decision was approved by the Pope and ordered published. 
This Decree also refers to eugenic sterilization having been pre- 
viously condemned on March 21, 1931. 

In regard to the case cited by the woman of a priest allowing 
a doctor to sterilize a woman after a second Cesarean section, 
more information is desired. Either there was sufficient reason 
for an operation which would render the woman sterile because 
of some diseased organ endangering the woman’s life, or the priest 
erred in allowing the doctor to sterilize the woman after the second 
Cesarean section to prevent a third. This latter we do not think 
probable. 

In view of the Decree of the Holy Office on direct sterilization, 
it is not lawful to remove the ovaries or to sterilize a woman in 
any other way to prevent conception and thus the possibility of 
another Cesarean operation. The good Catholic doctor is to be 
commended on his stand. 
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Rubrics of the Low Mass 


Question: Recently I attended a day of recollection at which one of 
the exercises was a discussion of the rubrics of the Low Mass. This 
discussion was held in conjunction with a practice-Mass. I would 
appreciate a further word of solution on the following difficulties: 
(a) What is to be said of the practice of saying the Kyrie on the way to 
the center of the altar, so that it is concluded when one has arrived at 
the center? (b) When the Holy Name occurs in the Epistle, should 
one bow to the cross? If a bow is made to the cross, many servers will 
mistake this as a sign to move the book. (c) We were told that the 
celebrant at the oration should so extend his hands that the palms are 
facing each other, and that the hands should be held extended at the 
height and width of the shoulders. In view of the widely divergent 
practice on this point I have wondered if this direction were actually 
contained in the rubrics, or if it were the interpretation of some rubricist. 

VoLENS DISCERE. 


Answer: The solutions to these difficulties may be found in the 
Ritus Servandus in Celebratione Missz, in the front of the Missal. 
(a) There can be no justification of the practice of saying the 
Kyrie while going to the center of the altar. The Ritus is very 
clear on this point. ‘‘Cum repetit Introitum . . . junctis manibus 
ante pectus accedit ad medium Altaris, ubi stans versus illud similiter 
manibus junctis, dicit eadem voce ter Kyrie, eleison ...’’ (IV, ad 2). 
(b) Only at the Gospel does the celebrant bow his head to the 
book at the mention of the Holy Name; at other times he bows 
to the cross. Regarding the Epistle the Ritus says: ‘‘Cum nomi- 
natur nomen JESUS, caput versus Crucem inclinat; quod etiam 
facit cum nominatur in Epistola’”’ (V, ad 2). (c) The Ritus states 
very precisely the manner in which the hands are to be extended. 
“Extendit manus anie pectus, ita ut palma unius manus respiciat 
alteram, et digitis simul junctis, quorum summitas humerorum 
altitudinem distantiamque non excedat, quod in omni extensione 
manuum ante pectus servatur’’ (V, ad 1). 


Catholic Patients and Abstinence 


Question: Isa Catholic patient by the mere fact that he is registered 
in a hospital freed from the law of abstinence on Fridays and other for- 
bidden days? In this hospital there are just a few Catholic patients. 
Now, when a doctor puts a patient on a general diet, this means he can 
eat anything. Of course, cases where meat is necessary for a patient are 
excluded. A person may enter the hospital with minor ailments which 
may confine him to his bed for a few days or weeks. Has the Sister in 
charge of the meals an obligation to find out who are Catholics and the 
nature of their sickness to decide the meat question? 

STREAMLINED CHAPLAIN. 
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Answer: The mere fact that a person is a patient in a hospital 
would not exempt him from the obligation of abstinence; for 
the excusing cause is grave inconvenience arising from some 
reason or other in observing the abstinence. The Sister in charge 
of diets should exercise as much concern in finding out whether a 
given patient is a Catholic and able to abstain, as she does in 
ascertaining whether another given patient has a special diet. 

On the other hand, patients in bed might be doubtful cases and 
for that reason presumed excused. Yet, here the opinion of a few 
doctors would be the best way of determining the fact of absolute 
or relative inconvenience. 

The chaplain making his rounds each day would certainly have 
reason enough to dispense on the score of a person being in a hos- 
pital for treatment of any kind, as opposed to a person being there 
merely as a guest. And if the ascertaining of who can and who 
cannot abstain is anything like a hardship for the Sister con- 
cerned, then that would be an extra reason for the chaplain dis- 
pensing the few Catholic patients as they come in. And the 
Ordinary, of course, could give a general dispensation. 

The practice of Catholic hospitals in our city is to serve fish to 
all the patients on Fridays. This, no doubt, means all those on a 
general diet. This would be a confirmation of leaning to the ob- 
servance of the law rather than dispensing from it in those cases 
where there is no grave inconvenience in observing the law. 
Again, this might be qualified by limiting the abstinence to the 
Fridays and the appointed vigils, and dispensing from the other 
days even on the score of patient status alone. This would pre- 
serve respect for the law of abstinence in principle, and take 
cognizance of the somewhat exceptional status of a patient in any 
case. 


Excommunication for Civil Marriage 


Question: In Diocese X there is a diocesan law which states that 
“Catholics subject to our jurisdiction and bound to the canonical form 
of marriage by Canon 1099, who attempt marriage before a civil official 
in the diocese, incur ipso facto excommunication reserved to the Ordi- 
nary.” If the Catholic party did not know that such a law was pub- 
lished nor of its existence, would he incur the censure if he contracted 
a civil marriage in the diocese where such a law has been properly 


promulgated? 
SACERDOS INCERTUS. 


Answer: According to Canon 2218, § 2, and Canon 2229, if 
a person does something that is gravely forbidden and is bona 
fide ignorant as to the existence of the law and the penalty, he is 
free from all punishments. However, in the external forum, 
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when a law has been violated, it is supposed to have been violated 
knowingly and deliberately (7.e., through malice), unless the 
contrary be proved (Canon 2200). In the case given, since the 
civil marriage is an act of its nature public, the censure may be 
presumed to be present until the party has cleared himself. 
Even apart from the censure, where scandal has been given by a 
civil marriage, the Ordinary can insist upon some kind of repara- 
tion, as by a public apology. 


May the Stations of the Cross Be Held during the Holy Hour? 


Question: As a part of the Holy Hour during Lent it occurred to me 
that I might conduct the Way of the Cross ‘‘coram Sanctissimo.”’ After 
speaking the matter over with other priests, I decided to give up the 
idea. All were of the opinion that this combination was forbidden by 
the Church; none of them had ever heard of it and they seemed to be 
agreed that it was not proper and certainly not customary. As far as 
that goes, there are many well-defined and specific ordinances that are 
not foo customary. As for the other point, it appears to me no more 
incongruous to say the Stations publicly before the Blessed Sacrament 
exposed than to say Mass under the same conditions. Would it perhaps 
be permissible only if the Way of the Cross is conducted according to 
the eucharistic method? 

Sacerpos DOocIzis. 


Answer: This query was already discussed in this REvIEw 
for July, 1930, and answered as follows: ‘There is an Instruc- 
tion of the Sacred Congregation of Indulgences and Relics, April 
3, 1731, in which among other points concerning the Stations of 
the Way of the Cross there is the admonition not to visit the 
Stations at the time of Holy Mass or other divine services. The 
document does not say that the indulgences cannot be gained 
during those services, but that the Church does not wish people 
to make the Stations at that time, and it is expected of all devout 
people that they respect the wishes of the Church in the matter. 
The reason for the will of the Church on this point is evident. 
The devotion of the Way of the Cross is nothing but a private 
devotion, while public Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament, 
celebration of Holy Mass, recitation of the Divine Office, and other 
liturgical functions are far above all private forms of devotion. 
Wherefore, it is unbecoming that one should turn one’s attention 
from the official public worship of the Church to a private form of 
worship.” 


Is a Genuflection before and after Receiving Communion 
Prescribed ? 


Question: Should Religious and lay people, when going to Holy 
Communion, genuflect upon arriving at the rail and again when leaving 
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it? I don’t know any such practice, at least among the laity, and it 
would seem very confusing when large numbers are going to Communion. 
At any rate, why should they genuflect before the Host when leaving 
the rail, since they have just received the Host? 

READER. 


Answer: The handbooks of ceremonies give directions only 
for the ministers at the altar and the choir of clerics. The cere- 
monies that are to be observed by the laity are regulated by cus- 
tom and in some instances by diocesan statutes. The custom 
seems to be, at least in this country, that the laity follow the rules 
for the choir of clerics, with the exception of standing from the 
Benedictus to the Communion. Most ceremonials direct that the 
choir in going to Communion are to go two by two to the step of 
the predella and genuflect before and after receiving Communion. 
Religious should follow the custom of their Institute in this re- 
gard. We consulted the practice of two Religious communities of 
women regarding their custom. It was the practice of one com- 
munity to make no genuflection either before or after Commun- 
ion; the other community made a genuflection before but not 
after. 

It is most difficult to determine what is the custom of the laity 
since it is so divergent. Schuetz, in his ‘Church Etiquette” 
(p. 62), says that the communicant should genuflect before and 
after receiving Communion. We know of certain pastors who 
have instructed the people to make no genuflection at all. It 
would seem to us then that at least the genuflection after Com- 
munion might be done away with. Convenience alone would be 
a strong reason. If there are three priests distributing Commun- 
ion, genuflections made by those who have received Communion 
would greatly delay matters. 


May the Viaticum Be Received through a Stomach Tube? 


Question: Frequently in this hospital there are patients who must 
keep the Levine stomach tube in for days and even for weeks; this with 
the Waggonstein apparatus keeps up a constant suction from the stom- 
ach. It can be clamped off, but to remove it and insert it again is very 
troublesome, especially when a patient is very weak. It should be 
noted that the tubing is put through the nose and runs down the back of 
the throat. The patient can swallow liquids. May Holy Communion 
and Viaticum be given to these patients, or would the danger of the 
Host adhering to the tube and not reaching the stomach forbid the 
giving of Holy Communion under such circumstances? 

CHAPLAIN. 


Answer: The principle is clear that Holy Communion should 
not be given even as Viaticum where there is serious danger of 
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irreverence. Now, whether or not giving Holy Communion to 
these patients would involve such a danger, is something that 
might be ascertained by taking an unconsecrated altar bread or 
part of it and, putting it in an ounce or so of water, try to convey 
it to the stomach by that means. If there is certainty that the 
particle reaches the stomach and stays in the stomach, there 
seems to be no reason for not administering Holy Communion. 


‘“‘Holy Ghost”’ or ‘‘Holy Spirit’’ in the Sign of the Cross 


Question: Since the revision of the New Testament and of the Balti- 
more Catechism there have been discussions as to whether the words, 
“Holy Spirit” should be used in making the sign of the cross rather 
than the words, ‘“‘Holy Ghost.’”’ I teach in a parochial school, and of 
course we do as our pastor directs us to do—that is, teach the children 
to say ‘‘Holy Spirit.” We have been criticized for doing so, and I have 
not been able to find any written authority specifying a change in the 
wording. Is there any? 

TEACHING SISTER. 


Answer: Most persons would applaud your critics. True, the 
revised New Testament is read in many churches; yet, it does 
seem premature to drop the centuries-old ‘““Holy Ghost”’ in the sign 
of the cross and in the Creed. Also to substitute ‘‘debts’’ for the 
really colorful and more exact ‘‘trespasses’” in the Our Father. 
As long as the revised Catechism keeps “Holy Ghost’’ and 
“‘trespasses,”’ parochial prudence seems to counsel teaching the 
old phrasing. For how long will this new version last? 

As a work of printing, the New Testament is an unchallengeable 
success, but in the opinion of many it is hardly a success at all as 
a revision proper. I have yet to meet a priest who likes the ren- 
dering of the Sunday Gospels. These regular weekly readers of 
the Word of God to the people feel that the changes introduced 
almost always mar, and seldom mend. Perhaps, Msgr. Ronald 
Knox’s work on the Vulgate will give the English-speaking world 
the kind of revision it missed when John Henry Newman gave up 
the undertaking. 

As for what authority there could be for making the changes 
referred to, I shall not even hazard a guess. As yet there has 
been no Fourth Council of Baltimore, nor have Decrees of any 
such Council been approved by Rome, promulgated, and put into 
effect. 


Excerpts from Forbidden Books 


Question: We have in our possession a ten-volume set entitled 
“Crowned Masterpieces of Literature.’”’ This work contains selected 
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passages from ‘‘the world’s best essays from the earliest period to the 
present time.’’ Among the authors represented by excerpts from their 
writings in this set, are writers whose “Opera omnia’”’ are proscribed in 
the “Index.” Must the pages containing excerpts from these authors 
be cut out of the set before it is placed on the library shelves, or is there 
any other practical solution of this problem? 

LIBRARIAN. 


Answer: Works which contain excerpts from the works of 
various authors (e.g., encyclopedias, source books, readers, col- 
lection of essays, or selections from masterpieces of literature), 
among which are found parts of forbidden books, are not on that 
account forbidden. If the work as a whole is considered good, 
although it may contain selections taken from forbidden works, 
we see no reason why it may not be placed in a library. For 
these selections should be judged on their own merits; they 
may be extracts which are harmless. If they are really objec- 
tionable, they should not be read; but this fact would not con- 
demn the whole series or collection, nor would there be need 
to mutilate the work by cutting out these pages. A practical 
solution, we believe, would be to slip or seal these pages with an 
annotation as to their nature. 

As for ‘‘opera omnia,’’ the official interpretation of this term is 
found in the Preface to the Index, which declares that only those 
books of the author which treat of religion are meant. His 
works on other subjects besides religion are not thereby con- 
demned, unless they fall under some special Decree or the general 
law of the “Index.” 

We see no objection to placing the mentioned work in the 
library—with the provision above stated, if there be selections 
which are really objectionable. 


Order to Be Followed in Administering Holy Communion to 
Servers and Religious 


Question: Are there any rubrics that prescribe the order in which 
servers or Religious are to receive Communion at Mass, or is it a matter 


of custom for them to receive first? 
A RELIGIOUS. 


Answer: The server at Mass, whether he be a cleric or lay- 
man, is to be given precedence before others in the distribution of 
Holy Communion. However, clerics must be given precedence 
over a lay server, and over clerics in Minor Orders precedence 
must be given to those in Major Orders. This procedure has 
been determined by a ruling of the Congregation of Rites in 1915 
(Wuest-Mullaney, n. 195). 
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Should the Genuflection before the Repository Be Single or 
Double? 


Question: On Holy Thursday when the side altar is used as a reposi- 
tory and the Blessed Sacrament is kept behind a locked tabernacle 
door, which is correct, a single or double genuflection? 


MONITOR OF ALTAR Boys. 


Answer: Before the Blessed Sacrament in the Repository the 
genuflection is to be made on both knees (Wapelhorst, n. 231, 
ad 7). 











Communications from Our Readers 
Authentic Records of Catholic Enlistments! 


Diocesan Chancery, 
607 North Madison Avenue, 
Peoria, Illinois. 
March 14, 1942. 
My dear Archbishop Mooney: 

Theodore Maynard (“Story of American Catholicism,” p. 536) writes 
concerning the number of American Catholics in World War I: ‘The 
number of Catholics serving in the American forces has been variously 
estimated. Mr. [Michael] Williams [‘American Catholics in the War’] 
himself gives estimates that vary from twenty-five to thirty-five percent 
of the army; and it has been claimed that fully fifty percent of the men 
in the navy were Catholics, and that at the cessation of hostilities a 
million Catholic Americans were under arms. Actually we have no 
definite statistics, as Newton Baker, the Secretary of War, pointed out. 
All that may be safely asserted is that the number of Catholics exceeded 
their proportion of the general population.” 

Let us profit by our neglect in World WarI. That record can be had 
now without much difficulty. After the war is over it will be too late. 
And still that record may be of tremendous value to the Church in 
America. 

December 28, 1941, I wrote to my priests: ‘From every parish and 
out-mission men have responded, and do respond, and will respond to 
the grim call of patriotic duty. 

“It is of greatest importance that we keep a permanent and complete 
record of all those who answer the call to any branch of the armed 
forces or in any other capacity. This record may become as important 
as our baptismal records. 

“T have appointed the Rev. Murray V. Haas, Cathedral Rectory, 
607-A North Madison Avenue, to take charge of this record. In other 
words, the records are to be sent to Father Haas by the first of each 
month, after February 1, 1942. 

“By February 1, 1942, every pastor will please send to Father Haas 
the record of each enlistment from his parish or out-mission from the 
inception of the Selective Service, October 16, 1940, to January 31, 1942. 

“The name of every draftee or volunteer who was baptized Catholic 
must be reported. 

“Every draftee should be asked to call on his pastor before leaving 
and give his record. Members of the family and relatives can be of 


1 We are publishing Bishop Schlarman’s letter in the hope of awakening the uni- 
versal interest of priests in this important undertaking.—EpirTors. 
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great help. Pulpit announcements will generally bring in most of the 
names.” 

The names were published in the Peoria Register under the headings 
of the several parishes. It proved to be the most popular venture of 
our paper. 

This was followed by another letter March 1, 1942: “The First List 
of Inductees in the Peoria Register of February 22 contained 2601 names. 
That is a tremendous contribution by our Catholic families to the de- 
fense of our country. 

“I wish to thank the priests for their fine co-operation. A by-product 
that accrues to your own benefit lies in this that the people deeply 
appreciate your interest in their sons. Only a few slips occurred. Iam 
confident there will be prompt response from now on. The matter is 
really very important. 

“The Second List is to include all inductees up to and including 
Sunday, March 15. This list will be published in the March 27 issue 
of The Register. Please submit typewritten list or print names in 
BLOCK LETTERS. You will please get the names missed in the First List 
plus the names of all those who have actually left home to join the 
armed forces up to and including Sunday, March 15. Send the names 
to Father Haas immediately after March 15. Failure to do so means 
extra work and expense. Waris war. And orders must be carried out 
promptly, or you get Pearl Harbors, Hong Kongs and Singapores.” 

As a Bishop interested in history and in the welfare of the Church in 
our beloved country, I plead with the Administrative Board to gather 
the record now.—‘‘Ruben said to his brethren: ‘Did I not say to you: 
Do not sin against the boy, and you would not hear me?” (Eighth 
Responsory, Third Sunday in Lent). 

With sentiments of highest esteem, I beg to remain, 

Very sincerely yours in Christ, 
J. H. ScHLARMAN, 
Bishop of Peoria. 
His Excellency, 
Most Rev. Edward Mooney, D.D., Chairman, 
Administrative Board, Detroit, Michigan. 


‘‘Pros’’ and ‘‘Cons’’ on National Conventions 


Rev. Editors: 

In your December issue, Father Joseph P. Donovan, C.M., argues 
that Catholic conventions are too big and too frequent. It is a legiti- 
mate argument, on which there are both pros and cons. But we shall 
leave it to the convenors of large annual conventions to express the 
pros, inasmuch as the National Council of Catholic Women have 
changed their national convention schedule from an annual to a biennial 
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basis, and have in the meantime been encouraging regional conventions, 
and the National Council of Catholic Men have not held a national 
convention in some years. 

But in the course of his argument, Father Donovan says that ‘‘ob- 
servant priests and lay persons are now voicing like doubts about the 
actual practicability of the National Councils of Catholic Men and 
Women. The reason is that these willing but shackled workers cannot 
be applied to tasks on a national scale.” It would seem that one might 
rightly question whether this judgment takes adequately into account 
the ‘‘tasks on a national scale,’ that such coérdinating centers of 
Catholic lay activity can and have done. If such things as the periodic 
campaigns by the Men’s and Women’s Councils against federal Birth 
Control and Sterilization legislation, against the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment, against lifting the Spanish Arms Embargo, against suggestive 
and bigoted radio broadcasts, etc., came only once every five years, they 
would still constitute a strong argument for continuing the Councils in 
existence. Added to these negative things, however, are such affirma- 
tive periodic things as the promotion of the Bishops’ Relief Campaign, 
of Hemispheric Solidarity, etc. 

But these are only periodic affairs. There are also the continuing 
projects of the Councils, such as the National Catholic School of Social 
Service, the first Catholic school of its kind, so admirably designed to 
provide trained workers for our diocesan Catholic Charities, maintained 
now for twenty years by the Women’s Council; the Catholic Hour, 
largest and most effective Catholic radio broadcast in the world, main- 
tained now for thirteen years by the Men’s Council; the constant criti- 
cism of undesirable, and encouragement of desirable, relationships with 
governmental and private agencies in a wide variety of spheres touching 
upon the general welfare of the Church and its institutions, with the 
secular press, secular radio, etc.; and the functions of both Councils in 
serving as clearing houses of information, as coérdinators in program- 
ming, and as channels through which the stimulation and services of 
the Bishops’ agency, the National Catholic Welfare Conference (of 
which the Councils are an official part), may be communicated to 
affiliated lay groups. 

One might cite these and many other reasons for questioning Father 
Donovan’s critical aside concerning the National Councils of Catholic 
Men and Women; but there would seem to be a sufficient answer in the 
following quotation from a recognized work on Catholic Action: 


“To render more efficient, active and prompt, the work of Catholic 
Action in the various dioceses of a country, the Bishops usually come 
to an agreement regarding a central office for information and direc- 
tion, which shall be at their disposal. This central office must both 
direct and take such direction as may come from the Bishops, under 
the Sovereign Pontiff. This office keeps in close touch with all the 
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dioceses of the country, offers its facilities to the Bishops, and exe- 
cutes their orders. This systematised co-ordination of activities 
makes for unity and efficiency. 

“Without . . . parochial and diocesan units . . . such a centre 
would lack the social organisation and structure of the Church, and 
Catholic Action would be impossible. And without such a recognised 
central office that co-ordination, which is essential for carrying on worthy 
public activities, would be equally impossible. More than once our 
Holy Father said: “To organise for the doing of good is to multiply 
the good’ ”’ (italics added). 


Sincerely yours, 
EDWARD J. HEFFRON, 
Executive Secretary, N.C. C. M. 


Dear Father Donovan: 

In your article on conventions (December HomiLetic) you ask for 
comment and opinion. I can only say, as I did with regard to your 
last article, that I am in agreement with what you say and hopeful that 
what you say will have wide effect. I had read Father Hugo’s observa- 
tions in The Catholic Worker and agreed with them, although I believe 
your point about large hotels being almost necessary is worth pointing 
out to Father Hugo. 

Over a year ago, writing to the Youth Bureau of the N. C. W. C. in 
Washington, I expressed the fear that a top-heavy, over-organized, 
soulless, empty superstructure might result in the youth field, if intelli- 
gent care and planning were not provided for the substance, the soul, 
the very being of a Catholic Youth Movement moving along authentic 
Catholic Action lines. I had hope, and said, that I would rather see 
the beginnings everywhere, under qualified supervision, of tiny cells, 
splitting dnd growing together and finally clamoring for natural and 
necessary expression as a result of their substance and growth. I still 
hold hope for that sort of development. And I think it not greatly 
important that at present groups of this kind are not using identical 
terminology, and are not actually federated. If they are all truly 
apostolic—which means selfless, disinterested, objective, and geared 
to the common good—then when the time comes they will gladly and 
easily, through Committee, sacrifice here or there such non-essentials 
as names. 

In the Notre Dame Bulletin of May 27, 1940, which I was editing at 
the time, I wrote: ‘A general criticism which can unhappily be levelled 
at too many ‘Catholic Action’ movements is: ‘too much fluff and not 
enough stuff.’ . .. There is no substitute for intensive and extensive spiri- 
tual training and indoctrination. The fluff can be hurriedly applied—by 
sensational advertising campaigns, high-speed lingo, emotional and 
popular appeals—but the effect is fluffy. This technique makes about 
the same change in people’s lives as lipstick plastered on a not-too- 
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goodlooking woman. The change is thin. It wears off. . . .To put 
‘stuff’ into the lives of Catholic youth, special care must be taken to see 
that they assimilate and carry out the fine doctrine and ideals they hear. 
Putting ‘stuff’ across is slow work. The effect is not stuffy. The 
effect is substantial and permanent change.’’ The rest of the Bulletin 
continued with allusion to the slow but steady and effectual work of 
Father Putz with his C. A. cells along Jocist lines, of Father Mathis’s 
liturgical boys, of Father Craddick’s Franciscan Tertiaries. And it 
wound up with the observation that a bona-fide C. A. endeavor must 
rotate, not around any human personality such as a dynamic spiritual 
director, but around none less than Our Lord Himself. 

I do not mean, dear Father, to be retailing opinion, or quoting myself 
for any selfish purpose; I am deeply interested, even if young (31), and 
I have found your contributions helpful and encouraging. 

Best wishes in Our Lord, 
FRANK E. GARTLAND, C.S.C. 


My dear Father Donovan: 

Some weeks ago a copy of The Catholic Worker which you quote in 
your article in the Homicetic for December in treating of Conventions 
came to may desk here in I am glad that you took up the 
challenge of the vigorous writer in The Catholic Worker. Even we 
tough, old, dog-mushing missionaries are not edified by pictures of 
clerics of both high and of low degree sitting behind rows of glasses 
at public banquets in expensive hotels. Nor do we on reading the 
speeches by the assorted Reverends gain much knowledge of what-it- 
is-all-about. In fact, the suspicion will not down that too often also 
the conventions have been “rigged,” if I may use a term applied to a 
fairly recent big Democratic convention in Chicago. No, if the pro- 
ceedings could begin with a solid, honest day of Retreat, followed by 
Confession and Communion, real results might be attained. Then, too, 
instead of living in grand hotels, and too often running the legs off the 
hotel help, the convention people could be boarded out in the modest 
homes of the laity where the high purpose for which the “‘conventioneers”’ 
meet could be demonstrated by good example. Each and every parish 
(say, for instance, in Saint Louis) could and would put up a dozen or 
so of the good men and women who attend the convention. Thus, 
solidarity, understanding, etc., would be established among Catholic 
people from different parts of the U. S. The enclosed clipping from 
The Marquette Tribune (Marquette U.) for November 20, 1941, may 
interest you. 

Before I close I should, perhaps, introduce myself. Just at present 
I am acting as pastor of the fine church we have here in 
For sixteen years I was a missionary on the Yukon River, and, God 
willing, I shall be back on the Yukon in June. I have been reading 
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your articles in the Homi.etic for a long time and have profited much 
from them. In fact, your articles on the value, or validity, of the 
baptisms of the sects have helped us to solve some difficult marriage 
questions. 


S.J. 
My dear Rev. Dr. Donovan: 

During my dinner hour to-day I read your article on Conventions, 
published in the December issue of THz HomILeTIC AND PASTORAL 
REVIEW. 

Do let me tell you that I am glad you wrote the article; I have felt 
for a long time back that multiplication of conventions results in a 
burden for not a few bishops, priests and laymen, who are made to 
contribute to such occasions of their energy, time, and money. 

At other times I was prone to ask myself whether the fruits of an 
increasing number of conventions warranted the efforts and expenses 
they imposed on so many people. I have even at times thought that 
annual conventions were no longer a real need; that we were carrying 
them over from the nineteenth century when, after the introduction 
of rapid means of communication, it appeared desirable to arrange for 
meetings on a national plan to grant men an opportunity to establish 
personal contacts and discuss their common problems, something they 
had not previously been able to do except by letter. 

I am merely expressing at random a few thoughts on the subject, in 
order that you may know the influence your article has had on me. 

Very sincerely yours, 
F. P. KENKEL. 





Roman Documents 


Newly Approved Formula for Profession of Faith 


His Excellency, the Most Rev. Giovanni Amleto Cicognani, 
Apostolic Delegate to the United States, has sent us an official 
translation of the new formula for the abjuration and profession 
of faith to be made by converts to the Catholic Church. This 
formula has been approved by the Sacred Congregation of the 
Holy Office. 


Profession of Faith 


(naebaadiseihink’ years of age, born outside the Catholic Church, 
have held and believed errors contrary to her teaching. Now, en- 
lightened by divine grace, I kneel before you, Reverend Father 


ee 


having before my eyes and touching with my hands the Holy Gospels; 
and with a firm faith I believe and profess each and all the articles 
that are contained in the Apostles’ Creed, that is: I believe in God, 
the Father Almighty, Creator of Heaven and Earth; and in Jesus 
Christ, His only Son, our Lord, who was conceived by the Holy 
Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, suffered under Pontius Pilate, was 
crucified, died and was buried; He descended into hell, the third day 
He rose again from the dead; He ascended into heaven and sitteth 
at the right hand of God, the Father Almighty; from thence He will 
come to judge the living and the dead. I believe in the Holy Ghost; 
the Holy Catholic Church; the communion of saints; the forgiveness 
of sins; the resurrection of the body, and life everlasting. Amen. 

“TI admit and embrace most firmly the apostolic and ecclesiastical 
traditions and all the other constitutions and prescriptions of the 
Church. 

“TI admit the Sacred Scriptures according to the sense which has 
been held and which is still held by Holy Mother Church, whose 
duty it is to judge the true sense and interpretation of the Sacred 
Scriptures, and I shall never accept or interpret them except accord- 
ing to the unanimous consent of the Fathers. 

“T profess that the Sacraments of the New Law are truly and 
precisely seven in number, instituted for the salvation of mankind, 
though all are not necessary for each individual: Baptism, Con- 
firmation, Eucharist, Penance, Extreme Unction, Holy Orders and 
Matrimony. I profess that all confer grace, and that of these 
Baptism, Confirmation and Holy Orders cannot be repeated without 
sacrilege. 
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“T also accept and admit the ritual of the Catholic Church in the 
solemn administration of all the above-mentioned Sacraments. 

“T accept and hold, in each and every part, all that has been de- 
fined and declared by the Sacred Council of Trent concerning 
Original Sin and Justification. I profess that in the Mass is offered 
to God a true, real and propitiatory sacrifice for the living and the 
dead; that in the Holy Sacrament of the Eucharist is really, truly 
and substantially the Body and Blood together with the Soul and 
Divinity of Our Lord Jesus Christ, and that there takes place what 
the Church calls transubstantiation, that is the change of all the 
substance of bread into the Body and of all the substance of wine into 
the Blood. I confess also that in receiving under either of these 
species one receives Jesus Christ, whole and entire. 

“T firmly hold that Purgatory exists and that the souls detained 
there can be helped by the prayers of the faithful. Likewise I hold 
that the saints, who reign with Jesus Christ, should be venerated 
and invoked, that they offer prayers to God for us, and that their 
relics are to be venerated. 

“T profess firmly that the images of Jesus Christ and of the Mother 
of God, ever Virgin, as well as of all the saints should be given due 
honor and veneration. I also affirm that Jesus Christ left to the 
Church the faculty to grant Indulgences and that their use is most 
salutary to the Christian people. I recognize the Holy Roman, 
Catholic and Apostolic Church as the mother and teacher of all the 
Churches, and I promise and swear true obedience to the Roman 
Pontiff, successor of St. Peter, Prince of the Apostles, and Vicar of 
Jesus Christ. 

“Besides I accept, without hesitation, and profess all that has 
been handed down, defined and declared by the Sacred Canons 
and by the General Councils, especially by the Sacred Council of 
Trent and by the Vatican General Council, and in a special manner 
concerning the primacy and infallibility of the Roman Pontiff. 
At the same time I condemn and reprove all that the Church has 
condemned and reproved. This same Catholic Faith, outside of 
which nobody can be saved, which I now freely profess and to which 
I truly adhere, the same I promise and swear to maintain and 
profess, with the help of God, entire, inviolate and with firm con- 
stancy until the last breath of life; and I shall strive, as far as 
possible, that this same faith shall be held, taught and publicly 
professed by all those who depend on me and by those of whom I 
shall have charge. 

“So help me God and these Holy Gospels.” 








BHomiletic Part 


Gomilies on the Epistles of the Sundays and Feasts 
By JoszpH H. Cassipy, M.M. 
Second Sunday after Pentecost 


Active Christianity 


“My little children, let us not love in word nor in tongue, but in deed and 
in truth’ (I John, xiii. 18). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The Apostle of active love—John. 
(2) His life based on Christ's life. 
(3) Active Christianity. 
(a) Priest. 
(b) Home-builders, 
(c) Active parishioners. 
(4) Conclusion: Fill your lives with works of love. 


Throughout the Gospels John has always been depicted as one whom 
the Master loved—‘“the Apostle whom He loved.” This tribute was a 
masterful eulogy of St. John’s life. To be singled out for Christ’s spe- 
cial love was an indication and proof that John had something in his 
life that was not found in the lives of the other Apostles, at least not so 
conspicuously or in such a great measure. The Master loved all His 
Apostles, even Judas whom He called “friend” in Gethsemane. He did 
not make John the head of His Church. This privilege and high duty 
was reserved for the impetuous Peter. 

John, however, probably understood the love of Christ better than the 
others. I presume he understood that this love of Christ for mankind 
was not a passive love. It was a restless, burning love, a love that kept 
the Sacred Heart of the Master on fire with a consuming zeal for souls, a 
love linked with and bound up with sacrifice, a love that prepared the 
heart for sacrifice—for sacrifice that confirmed the heart in love. 

Well then was John called the Apostle of love. His Gospel and 
Epistles are one great tapestry and saga of love. It was his chief mes- 
sage to the world. He never tired of preaching it. To-day’s Epistle is 
a perfect example of his message to mankind. Until his death he never 
changed. He never soured on life. Its crosses never seemed to dis- 
courage or disillusion him. St. Polycarp says that when John was old 
and full of years, when he was too weak to walk, he would have his dis- 
ciples carry him into church. There he would give his daily sermon. It 
was always the same: ‘‘My little children, love you one another.” 
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John’s Life Based on Christ 


Furthermore, the life of active love that John lived was most logical. 
Such too was the life of his beloved Master. The Prophet Isaias spoke 
of Christ, referring back to the dawn of time: “In the head of the book 
it is written of Me: Holocausts and oblations Thou wouldst not, then 
I said: ‘Behold I come.’”” Christ came into the world because of His 
love for the immortal soul of man. He came to satisfy God’s anger with 
man because of man’s sin. He came to bridge the terrible chasm be- 
tween God and the soul of man, that chasm which could be bridged by no 
creature—but demanded the Christ. By His life, death and resurrec- 
tion, the Master accomplished reconciliation with God. As He died 
upon the Cross, He could well say: “It is finished. My work is done. 
My love for man’s soul has wrought that soul’s redemption—that love 
which was ever restless till the Cross crowned its burning desire.” 

At His very birth on the first Christmas, though a helpless Babe, 
Christ gave to the world the slogan of a Christian life. The angel choirs 
intoned it: ‘Glory to God in the highest and peace to men of good-will.” 
God’s glory and peace and love among men—there was the keynote to 
life. 

Again, for thirty years of His life, Christ’s love for the soul of man was 
actively engaged in the sanctification of the home. He knew the home 
was the primary unit of society—the nursery, not only of the body, but 
also of the soul. He had come to rebuild, reform, and redeem. And in 
doing this, He went down as it were into the womb of society—the home. 
He knew that, if we tamper with the home, we tamper with society. If 
we make the home God-less, society will be God-less. So also, if we make 
the home Christian, society will be Christian, and the peace, love and 
prosperity of the gentle Christ will be upon that society. His years in 
the home should impress the whole Catholic world that here in the home 
is one of the greatest fields for the active love of Christianity. 


Christ’s Restless Love 


“He went about doing good.” So the Gospel writer eloquently yet 
simply described Christ’s public life. ‘The foxes have holes, and the 
birds nests, but the Son of Man has not whereon to lay His head.” Up 
and down the ancient roads and winding paths of Palestine He made His 
way, ever restless for the sufferings of man. ‘He had compassion on 
the multitude.’”’ He could understand and be sorry for the ills of body 
and soul He saw about Him. He sought out the “lost sheep.” The 
lepers were not “unclean” to Him. He blessed them and they “glorified 
God.” 

He could go aside to attend a simple country wedding at Cana of Gali- 
lee. And there he knew, even in the midst of so much sincere happiness 
and rejoicing, how close Cana is to the Cross, for what is loved becomes 
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immediately what may be lost. And Calvary came all too soon. Per- 
haps those three years of His public life seemed like weeks or months to 
Him. They were filled with love that consumed Him in ceaseless activ- 
ity. Even when those about Him rested and slept, often He spent the 
whole night in prayer for man. 

$i The Upper Chamber was the scene where He gave His Sacrament of 
Love to the world. There too the Sacrifice of the Mass was offered and 
the command given to ‘“‘do this in commemoration of Me.’ Later He 
crossed the little brook Cedron into the shadow of Gethsemane, and 
there, while His Apostles slept, the weary, broken Christ was torn in 
agony for the souls of men. Judas ended the tableau of this tragedy 
with his traitorous kiss. Then followed condemnation and the Way of 
the Cross. Calvary was reached and three hours on the gibbet was to 
finish His work of love. ‘‘Consummatum est—My work is done.” 
Thus, the life of the gentle Master was one of most perfect active love. 


Manifestation of Active Christianity by Priest and Laity 


The priest, being an “alter ego’”’ of Christ, would be expected to be 
like Christ. And this is exactly as he is. His day is not done when his 
Mass is offered, and his prayers said. With the exception of the few 
contemplatives, his life is spent among and for the people. He is ever 
“going around doing good.” Sick calls, instructions, building of 
churches and schools, and other duties make his life one of ceaseless 
activity. Like Christ, for whom he is acting, his life is one of love, but 
a love that never rests. 

Perhaps, we have the scene of greatest Christian activity among the 
laity. Can anyone adequately describe the love and endless activity of 
the mother and wife? She may be classified as ‘‘unemployed”’ in govern- 
ment statistics, but her task is really never done. And how close her 
work must be to the heart of the Master! He must needs recall His own 
lovely Mother when He looks into the home of the good Christian 
mother. 

Not so much is said about the activity of the Christian father, but he 
is no less important. He may be likened to “the forgotten man.” But 
he is never forgotten by his wife or children. He is never forgotten by 
Jesus or Christ’s foster-father, Joseph. These home-builders, then, 
have the privilege and high duty of great love and activity, for God’s 
glory and the salvation of their own souls. 

In every parish one likewise finds so many noble souls that are ever 
willing and ready to do something for the Church, their priests, their 
neighbor, and their God. There is no doubt but that the choicest 
blessings of God are upon the lives and souls of these good people. 

Love and activity for Christ is diffusive of itself. It goes like a fire 
kindled in dry wood. Let us fill our hearts, then, with this love. Let 
us try to come close to the ideal of the Apostle St. John. Let that love be 
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in us all, and be spent for Christ, His Church and His people—poor 
suffering, war-torn humanity. 


Third Sunday after Pentecost 


Providence of God 


“The eyes of the Lord are upon the just; and His ears unto their prayers. 
But the countenance of the Lord upon them that do evil things’’ (I Peter, 
iii. 12). 
SYNOPSIS: (1) Context of to-day’s Epistle. 
(2) God’s providence over all creatures. 
(3) His providence over man. 


(4) His providence over the just man. 
(5) Conclusion: Let our faith interpret what happens during our lives. 


Our forefathers in the Faith suffered terrible persecutions. There 
were many obstacles that they had to overcome, many hurdles they had 
toclear. On every side they were beset with difficulties. 

The Church was born of the Synagogue and its first converts were 
Jews. So too, from this very cradle, as it were, of Christianity were to 
arise its first enemies. Saul, the fanatical Jew, was destined to become 
Paul, the greatest Christian missioner. Yet, he was present at the ston- 
ing to death of St. Stephen. He went a long way from helping to make 
the first Christian Martyr, till the vision of Christ’s saving light flooded 
his soul on the road to Damascus. 

And it must have been most humiliating and embarrassing for the 
early Christians to bear and to forgive the persecution of the Synagogue. 
They were nearly all Jews themselves. ‘A man’s enemies will be those 
of his own household,”’ the Master had foretold. But this fact made 
such enmity all the harder to understand and forgive. 

And again, the early Christians were persecuted not only for their 
faith, but for the good lives they led. As always, there was a great deal 
of jealousy in the pristine days of our Faith. Men living easy or evil 
lives do not like to see living examples of virtue about them. Perhaps 
it hurts their consciences or awakens a sense of their own looseness or 
meanness. At any rate, the crosses of the early Christians were many 
and heavy. To encourage them, St. Peter reminds them that the cause 
of the just is dear toGod. “The eyes of the Lord are upon the just, and 
His ears unto their prayers” (Ps. xxxiii. 16). They will not be without 
their reward, if they carry their crosses. God will not forget. Neither will 
He fail to punish the evil and avenge all their iniquities. And St. Peter, 
being a Jew, well understood their difficulties, for he had many personal 
experiences of similar persecution. He had been cast into prison for his 
faith and Christian leadership. 
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God’s General Providence over All Creatures 


Providence means the divine plan in the mind of God whereby all 
things are ordered and reach their peculiar destiny. This plan is eter- 
nally existing in the mind of God, and without it no creature could exist 
or continue to exist. The withdrawal of this constant providence would 
mean that creatures would cease to exist. Thus, we have a constant 
and assiduous attention by God to His every creature. This simple yet 
stupendous fact should inspire the most profound gratitude and humil- 
ity. Creatures do not stand alone. It is God who sustains them. 

So, too, it is God who moves all things to their actions. It is God who 
provides the necessary means by which all can attain their proper ends. 
We may call this providence “the secondary laws of nature,’ “‘in- 
stinct,” “the law of preservation.”’ But the fact is that whatever we 
call it, we here have the providence of God—the very essential necessity 
of God for every creature. 


God’s Special Providence over Men 


“Stretch forth thy hand to which thou wilt. . .that which he shall 
choose shall be given.” Thus the Holy Spirit speaks in Eccl., xv. 17, 18. 
Over man there is a special providence, a special watchfulness. All 
other creatures on earth are subject to man; they all exist for man; 
they are for his comfort, food, shelter, etc. And again, man is the only 
creature on earth with a free will. He is the captain of his own soul and 
the master of his destiny. He is the only one capable of knowing and 
loving God. 

It is only natural, then, that God would have a special care for men. 
They are the masterpiece of His earthly creation. Into each man’s face 
He has breathed an immortal soul at the moment of conception—a soul 
that will never die, but is destined to live with God for all eternity or to 
be for all eternity banished from the sight of God. For each and every 
man God has a special plan, a special place in life, and a special work to 
do. Each human life is like a thread in a great tapestry. God is the 
divine weaver, the artist in this great story of man’s history. He has a 
place for each of us in His design of all time. And if there are any flaws 
in the final, finished tapestry, it will not be God’s fault or because of the 
lack of a definite plan. The plan is there in the mind of God; it is His 
merciful and fatherly providence, watching over every man, through all 
the days of his life. 


Especially the Just Man 


The just man is locked in the arms of God’s providence. The good are 
the more perfect and more beautiful threads in His magnificent tapestry 
of life, that He is ceaselessly weaving through the ages of time. The 
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one fact in life that can mar that tapestry and His design is spelled by a 
short word of three letters. It is the hideous fact of sin. 

To help His elect to avoid that sin, or to come back to Him when they 
have strayed, God has freely given of His inexhaustible gifts of grace. 
Our gentle Master has merited such help for us all. Speaking of the 
dawn of time the Prophet Isaias relates: ‘‘Holocausts and oblation 
Thou wouldst not, then I said: ‘Behold I come.’”” So Christ came into 
the world, and by His life, death and resurrection filled to overflowing 
the great treasury of grace. This God freely gives to the elect. His 
eye is ever upon them. He anticipates their every need. Many things 
may seem to be denied His elect, but such denials are themselves graces. 
They take man away from many temptations; they remove from him 
the allurements of the world; they protect him from the leprous touch 
of Satan. 

“Whom the Lord loveth, He chastizeth.” Many a lash of fortune or 
fate may be the hand of a provident God in disguise. The rough and 
stony way some noble soul may tread is often the royal road to salvation. 
Sickness, disease, death, terrible as they are and may seem, are the 
gentle breathings of God, whispering to our souls to come more closely 
to Him. Or, perhaps, they are meant to chastize our bodies that are 
about to break their subjection. Locked in the provident arms of God, 
the soul of the elect is borne over many an unseen pitfall, that might 
mean destruction and death for that soul. The soul does not see all, 
but God does. 


Let Our Faith Interpret What Happens during Our Lives 


“To them loving God all things work together unto good” (Rom., 
viii. 28). So spoke the great missionary St. Paul. And upon these 
words the saintly co-founder of Maryknoll made a life-long meditation. 
They were his sustenance when so much seemed to go wrong. They 
were his light, when darkness hid so much from his eyes. So too let us 
use our faith as the eyes looking upon life’s problems. Let us cast our 
destiny into the provident arms of God. Mary did: ‘Behold the hand- 
maid of the Lord. Beit done to me according to thy word.” Without 
Mary’s willing trust in God’s providence, there would have been no 
Christ. Without Christ and His Cross, there would be no redemption. 

We are not forgotten: ‘“The eyes of the Lord are upon the just and 
His ears unto their prayers.’”’ Cast your destiny upon the Lord. His 
providence will guide you. 
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Fourth Sunday after Pentecost 


Christian Suffering 


“Brethren, I reckon that the sufferings of this time are not worthy to be 
compared to the glory to come, that shall be revealed in us’’ (Rom.., viii. 18). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Philosophy of suffering in Christ's life. 
(2) Life of Early Church. 
(3) Lives of Saints. 
(4) Suffering in individual lives. 
(5) Conclusion: Cross must be borne by men and nations if they are 
to come to their proper destiny. 


The greatest book of life and its problems is the life of Christ Himself. 
For He was like us in all things except sin. He was happy, sad, tired, 
angry with the “‘money-changers in the Temple.” He was tempted, 
weary, broken, and crushed, so that He could cry in the shadows of 
Gethsemane: “My soul is sorrowful unto death: stay you here and 
watch with Me.” Again in His dying agony on the Cross He could ask 
from His abyss of pain: ““My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken 
Me?” 

Where, then, could we find a better explanation of Christian suffering 
than in the very life of Christ? There, as no place else in fact, we shall 
find the true and best philosophy of suffering. For Him suffering and 
sacrifice was the road to righteousness, and the most precious jewel for 
those who sought out the kingdom of God. The road to real happiness 
is the royal road of the Cross. Sufferings beating upon the soul make it 
more resplendent than the base of an old crucifix, kissed to perfection. 
There is nothing that refines the soul like suffering that penetrates to the 
most profound depths of our lives. ‘The sword of grief” was to pierce 
even the soul of our Mother Mary. 

And again what can bring us closer to God than suffering? What is 
more powerful in making us sanctified? What shows God’s love for us 
more than the crosses we carry? ‘‘Whom the Lord loveth, He chastiz- 
eth.” We have the perfect proof of this point at hand. 

Christ, the King, freely placed His godly diadem in the shadows of the 
“Man of sorrows.” He became ‘despised and the most abject of men; 
a man of sorrows and acquainted with infirmities,’ and as one ‘“‘wounded 
for our iniquities’”’ and “‘bruised for our sins.” He chose self-sacrificing 
love as His way of operating in the souls of men. He could have used 
some other means. But He chose to show men that “greater love than 
this no man hath, than that he lay down his life for his friend.” Thus, 
the Cross was His choice. “And I, if I be lifted up from earth, will 
draw all things to Myself” (John, xiii. 32). Down through the ages 
men have imitated Christ’s love. None has ever equalled it, for none 
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could ever have His self-sacrificing love. Thus, He has ever been the 
greatest influence in the long story of Christian civilization. 


Life of Early Church 


As Christ lived and taught, so the early Christians tried to live, and 
were eminently successful. They sought in the early days to be perfect, 
and the early Christians recalled well the Master’s words: “If thou wilt 
be perfect, go sell what thou hast and give to the poor, . . .and come fol- 
low Me” (Matt., xix. 21). They also well knew He had foretold: “If 
they have persecuted Me, they will also persecute you’’ (John, xv. 20). 
The early Christians followed the gentle Christ knowing full well His 
words: “If any man will follow Me, let him deny himself and take up 
his cross and follow Me.” “If the seed falling to the earth die, it bring- 
eth forth much fruit.” So then, these early Christians were willing to 
carry their crosses and to practise their faith, even though they did so at 
the price of their very lives. And often their martyred blood became 
the precious and fruitful seeds of the Christianity of ages that followed. 
The love that prepared their hearts for such suffering and sacrifice is still 
the essence of Christ’s message to the world. 


This Fact Seen in the Lives of Great Saints 


The Saints always knew that, if they were to rise and reign with 
Christ, they must suffer with Him. There is no middle course, no es- 
cape; there is no Christ without His Cross. So, they accepted sacrifice 
and suffering, the fruit of love, most gladly. They became so Christ- 
like that they could say with Paul: “I live now not I, but Christ liveth 
in me.’’ They could and did deny themselves and take up their crosses. 

No sacrifice was too great. Fasting, penance, scourging, the hair 
shirt, and the hidden chains, all had a place in the sacred picture where 
the Saint dies to the world that he might live to Christ. All the ties, 
often of home and country, fellow-man and the world, were severed that 
they might be more free to live closer to the Master. Truly they “‘be- 
came fools for Christ.” The logic of the Saints seems most illogical to 
the world. The poet chided them: “They thought of gaining heaven 
by making earth a hell.’””’ However, this poor benighted poet failed to 
see that what he thought was “hell,” in reality was heaven because here 
the Saint saw Christ so clearly and was so close to him. Only beneath 
the wood and shadow of the Cross may one see the light of Christ’s 
blessed face in heaven. 


Suffering in Individual Lives 


Let us mark well that the cross comes to all; some time or other, soon 
or late, it comes. Into the life of every man its shadow is cast. There 
is no escape. There is no security from it. Over every class and stra- 
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tum of society its benign darkness falls. Through sickness, poverty, loss 
of a friend, a vacant chair at home, somehow and always, at some time 
to each, suffering must come. Upon the shoulders of all alike the cross 
is laid. All must pass from Cana to Calvary. All must stand in the 
shadows of Gethsemane. 

Suffering then and sacrifice, based upon a true charity, must needs 
come into the lives of all—your life and mine. There are times when we 
may feel quite complacent about all this; so many would like their 
suffering to be vicarious. But here is something that another just can’t 
do for us; it is our job—our privilege and high duty. It is not enough 
to have compassion on our suffering neighbor; we must be prepared to 
welcome suffering into our own lives. 

We the servants are not greater than the Master who showed us the 
way. He doesn’t ask us to do something He didn’t do: “I have given 
you an example.” And our greatest sufferings are only temporary: 
“The sufferings of this time are not worthy to be compared to the glory 
to come.” 

Let us then live in this fashion of the true Christian. Let us daily 
take up our cross and follow Him. Let us “chastize our bodies and 
bring them into subjection,” as the great St. Paul did. Christ’s grace is 
always sufficient for us to overcome all the powers of this world. Let us 
tread His royal road of the Cross—the way of suffering that leads to our 
eternal home. 


Fifth Sunday after Pentecost 
Christian Unity 


“Let the peace of Christ reign in your hearts, to which also you are called 
in one body’ (Col., iii. 15). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Christ’s promise of unity. 
(2) Fact of unity. 
(3) Gospel names of Church. 
(4) Paul’s testimony. 
(5) Conclusion: ‘That they may be one.” 


A weary, broken Christ was gathered together with His Apostles. The 
place was the Upper Chamber in Jerusalem. The time was the night 
before He died. The shadow of the Cross was upon Him, and He knew 
His death was at hand. He knew, too, that the Jewish priesthood 
would do all in its power to wipe Christianity off the face of the earth. 
And ever present also to His mind was the hatred of Satan for Him and 
all He stood for. To the end of time Satan would leave no soul un- 
tempted, no man untried. “Begone, Satan!” the Master had com- 
manded, but there would always be souls of men who would trifle with 
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the demon, and play with his fire, even though they found out too late it 
was hell-fire. 

That, then, is the setting of the situation when Christ was about to 
leave the world, entrusting His doctrine or ‘‘deposit of faith’ to His 
Church, His people. What was His last concern? For whom and for 
what was He solicitous? You know that a dying man is usually con- 
cerned with his chief interests, that he runs true to his life and way of 
living. So too was Christ. Those last hours of His were summed up in 
a prayer, and that prayer was for unity in His Church and among His 
people. 

St. John (John, xvii. 11) gives the keynote of that prayer: “Holy 
Father, keep them in Thy name whom Thou hast given Me; that they 
may be one, as We also are one.” Could there be anything more clear 
than that prayer? It was a prayer for unity among His Apostles. And 
they, once kept in perfect unity, could keep His people, His sheep, in 
unity: “‘That there would be one fold.” 


The Rock of Unity 


But let us go back in thought to three years before. St. John again 
tells the story. Andrew brought his brother Simon to Christ. Both 
were sons of Jona. ‘And he brought him to Jesus, and Jesus looking on 
him said: ‘Thou art Simon, son of Jona. Thou shalt be called Cephas, 
which is interpreted Peter’”’ (John, i. 42). The Master saw something 
in Peter. He saw there the “Rock” upon which He would build His 
Church. ‘And Jesus came into the quarters of Cesarea Philippi and 
asked His disciples: ‘Who do men say that the Son of Man is?’ But 
they said: ‘Some John the Baptist, and other some Elias, and others 
Jeremias, or one of the prophets.’ Jesus said to them: ‘But who do 
you say that Iam?’ Simon Peter answered: “Thou art Christ, the Son 
of the living God.’ And Jesus answering said: ‘Blessed art thou, Simon 
Bar-Jona, because flesh and blood hath not revealed it to thee, but My 
Father who is in heaven. And I say to thee, that thou art Peter and 
upon this rock I will build My Church and the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it. And I will give to thee the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven. And whatsoever thou shalt bind upon earth shall be bound in 
heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt loose upon earth shall be loosed in 
heaven’”’ (Matt., xvi. 13-19). 

Now, there should be no doubt in the mind of anyone who reads these 
words of Peter and the Master that God had revealed to Peter the iden- 
tity of Christ, even though Andrew had already told his brother: “We 
have seen the Lord.” Peter believed in Christ as the “‘Son of the living 
God.” And that belief, and its public profession, immediately put 
Peter in the foreground. It showed him as a leader, a man who could 
profess his faith in the truth. He pointed out Christ to the world. 

The Master at once put His finger on the source of Peter’s faith. It 
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was not the world—‘‘flesh or blood’’—but God the Father. And the 
Lord then gave Peter the promise that he would be the foundation of 
His Church—the Rock upon which He would build. So too did He 
promise a sanction to that promise, namely, the “power of the keys.” 

Could Christ have wished to have this foundation of His Church 
spread on many shoulders? Ifso, why didn’t Hesayso? But He didn’t; 
that’s why He chose just one “rock,’’ one foundation, one Peter. And 
let us not forget that the Master had chosen and selected personally all 
His Apostles. He must needs have loved them all. He certainly 
showed special love for John on several recorded occasions. But He did 
not ask them all to form a Council. He had one supreme head, and that 
was Peter. If the words of Christ are to stand, if Scripture is to be held 
sacred, then we must admit that Christ Himself, and no one else, prom- 
ised this supreme leadership to Peter. He was to be the Chief Shep- 
herd of His flock. There was to be “‘one fold and one shepherd.” 


Unity in Fact 


After the Master had risen from the dead, one of His last solemn com- 
missions was to teach all nations, and as a reminder that He had the 
power to give such a commission He declared: ‘All power is given Me in 
heaven and on earth.” He also was sure to add that He would always 
stand with His leader and his assistants: ‘‘Behold I am with you all 
days to the consummation of the world”’ (Matt., xxviii. 20). 

Consequently, there does not seem to be any doubt where Christ 
stands in regard to the unity of His flock. If He intended otherwise, if 
He thought one religion was as good as another, since we are all going 
the same way, I can see no reason why He didn’t say so. But, asa 
matter of historical fact, He made no mention of Luther, Henry VIII, 
Knox, Wesley, Mrs. Eddy and the others, who did not care very much 
for the Pontiff of Christ. 

The very terms used to signify the Church are terms of unity. He 
describes His Church as a kingdom, a city, a house, abody. The mere 
mention of these terms connote unity. Did not the Master say that a 
“house divided against itself shall fall”? Could we imagine Him so 
building a house that it would begin to totter, even while He identified it 
as His “‘house,”’ the shelter for His flock? Could the supreme Archi- 
tect and Planner erect such a patent fiasco? 

The Epistles are the only inspired commentary on the words and works 
of Christ. What then does Paul mean but unity of faith when he speaks 
to the Ephesians of “‘one Lord, one Faith, one Baptism”? Again, he 
warns of their condemnation those who attend and listen to doctrines 
other than he teaches—yes, even though the one who teaches them be an 
angel from heaven. These words spoken by Paul to the Galatians would 
sound very strange and strong on the lips of one who did not believe in 
Christian unity. He could hardly have used such language if every man 
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could interpret Scripture as he wished, and if every man were a law unto 
himself. 


“‘That They May Be One”’ 


Let us do our part “‘that there may be one fold and one shepherd.”’ 
There are so many who know Christ, but are not His sheep; so many 
who wear His livery and prattle His name, yet sell Him for a considera- 
tion. It was Judas Iscariot who gave this technique. 

“Hail, Rabbi,” does not make one a sheep in the fold of the Master. 
We must hear and follow His voice. We must know and practise His 
simple law of love and sacrifice. And if we do not, we are breaking out 
of the true fold, and outside it we shall find nothing but disillusionment. 
Those who break the sacred boundaries of His fold will find nothing but 
broken hearts and broken lives, showered with useless tears. Let us 
listen to the pleading of the saintly Paul, who knew his Master and 
gentle Lord: “Let the peace of Christ rejoice in your hearts, wherein 
also you are called in one body.” 








Book Reviews 


The Holy Bible.—We have received 
three important books which will attract 
the attention of everyone who wishes or 
needs to read or study the Holy Scrip- 
tures. The first work is a life of Our 
Lord arranged in chronological order ac- 
cording to the data given in the Four 
Gospels. Dr. Steinmueller has used 
for this study the Confraternity Edition 
of the Gospels, which some readers may 
prefer to the more familiar text of the 
Douay version, and others will not. In 
the light of modern research the author 
discusses the literary relation of the Four 
Gospels and the very interesting and im- 
portant data relative to the years of Our 
Lord’s birth, public ministry, passion 
and death. As might be expected, he 
follows closely the chronologies of his 
two former professors at the Lateran 
Seminary in Rome, the late P. Michael 
Hetzenauer, O.M.Cap., and His Ex- 
cellency, Msgr. Ernest Ruffini, now 
Secretary of the Congregation of Uni- 
versities and Seminaries. He has also 
usefully and carefully incorporated into 
this work some of the results of his re- 
searches under Prof. Urban Holzmeister, 
S.J., at Innsbruck, Austria, and the late 
Prof. Leopold Fonck, S.J., founder of the 
Pontifical Biblical Institute in Rome. 

There can be no question about the 
usefulness of this work as a source of ma- 
terial for preaching on the life, teaching 
and miracles of Our Lord, and as a book 
for meditation and spiritual reading. 
Neither can anyone doubt the scholar- 
ship and ability of Dr. Steinmueller to 
produce such a work. 

Of course, the author here differs con- 
siderably from Fr. Lagrange’s Harmony, 
which many scholars now regard as the 
best and most reliable work on the sub- 
ject. Some of the main differences, so 
far as we have been able hurriedly to 

14 Gospel Harmony. By Rev. John 


E. Steinmueller, S.T.D., S.Ser.L. (W. H. 
Sadlier, Inc., New York City). 


notice, between this study and that by 
Lagrange, are as follows: here we have 
four Paschs in Our Lord’s public min- 
istry, there only three; here Christ 
cleanses the Temple twice, at the be- 
ginning and at the end of the public 
ministry, but there only once, at the out- 
set of the public life; here Our Lord was 
rejected by His own townsmen on the 
occasion of His first preaching at Naza- 
reth, whereas Lagrange thinks He was 
accepted the first time He preached 
there but rejected the second time. 
There are other disagreements between 
these two Harmonies, but it is not neces- 
sary to consider them here. Both are ex- 
cellent studies of a theme of paramount 
importance and will profit anyone who 
takes pains to use them. 

The second work under review here 
could not be more accurately and justly 
described than by calling it monumental 
and indispensable. It is an accomplish- 
ment of immense labor and correspond- 
ing usefulness. No words of praise and 
gratitude could overstate the debt which 
priests, Biblical scholars, seminarians, 
students of religion, libraries, and in- 
telligent lay people owe to Dr. Thomp- 
son and Mr. Stock for the completion of 
their Concordance to the whole Catholic 
Bible in English. It is just what 
thousands of us have been looking and 
hoping for during many years. 

This splendid work is based on the 
Douay Version of the Bible, which, 
despite its minor and comparatively few 
faults, is still, and will likely long con- 
tinue to be, the favorite text of the Holy 
Scriptures for English-speaking Catho- 
lics. The text of modern versions is 
doubtless more correct in certain lesser 
details, but these new translations are 
likely to lack the classic elegance of dic- 


2A Concordance to the Bible (Douay 
Version). By Rev. Newton Thompson, 
S.T.D., and Raymond Stock (B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 
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tion and the idiomatic freshness, vigor, 
and exactness of the Douay and other 
older English versions. Thus, what the 
modern versions gain in one way, they 
lose in another; and what is still worse 
for them in English is the fact that by 
their failure to keep to the idiomatic 
English usage of the Douay, the Author- 
ized Version, and the Protestant Revised 
Version, they often fail to express in our 
language the real meaning of the original 
text, and thus defeat their purpose alto- 
gether. 

This new and complete Concordance, 
therefore, by Dr. Thompson and his col- 
laborator, can be assured of a long and 
very useful career. It is needed and will 
be wanted everywhere among all classes 
of English students and readers of the 
Bible. Nor is $7.50 too much to pay for 
1255 large pages of such unique and in- 
dispensable value. 

“The Quotable Bible’* is a non- 
Catholic publication. It is a volume for 
consecutive reading of the Holy Scrip- 
tures taken from the famous and widely 
admired King James Version. In 736 
pages the editor has chosen from every 
book of the Bible those passages which 
he considers of most interest to the 
modern reader. His selections have been 
arrived at after a lifetime of Bible 
study. His aim has been, first, to make 
the best loved book of all time easy and 
delightful to read; and secondly, to pro- 
vide a simple, complete, and practical 
means of reference to the most fre- 
quently quoted book in the world. 

Here we have presented in handy and 
attractive form, in one smoothly flowing 
story, “the great dramas of the Bible, 
stretching back to the very beginnings of 
civilization.” Here ‘‘the notable Bible 
stories, the inspired messages, the poems 
and prophecies—the thousand-books-in- 
one that go to make up the Scriptures— 
are each set apart with subtitles taken 
directly from the Bible, or close in feel- 
ing to the Biblical text, headings which 
emphasize the context and simplify both 
reading and reference.” 


* The Quotable Bible. Edited by Louis 


M. Notkin (Samuel Curl, Inc., New 
York City). 





Non-Catholics are still good readers 
of the Bible, though they do not value it 
as they used to do; and so it is safe to 
say that Mr. Notkin’s labors will not go 
unrewarded. His book reminds us very 
much of ‘The Bible as Literature,” and 
very probably will be in similar great 
demand. 

Cuar.LEs J. CALLan, O.P. 


The Nature of Sacred Theology.— 
Some who have taken great delight in 
taunting modern psychology with the 
confusion prevailing in the ranks of its 
exponents in regard to the object of 
their science may assume a more toler- 
ant attitude when they reflect on the fact 
that even a discipline as old as theology 
is not entirely immune from squabbles 
of this kind. Of course, theology has 
seen turbulent days, but that at this 
late hour theologians would wrangle 
about the precise object with which they 
are concerned seems mildly surprising. 
To this interesting controversy the schol- 
arly treatise of Dr. Fenton introduces 
the reader. However, it is only fair to 
remark that the case of modern psy- 
chology and that of theology are not 
completely parallel, since the disagree- 
ments involved in the former leave prac- 
tically no common ground, whilst the 
differences dividing the theologians, 
real and important as they are, do not 
destroy basic unanimity nor preclude the 
possibility of a reconciliation of the 
opposite views. 

With the author we hold that the main 
object of theology is to set forth the con- 
tent of revelation, to establish the full 
meaning of the divine message, and to 
give to revealed truth a systematic 
form. Thus, theology nourishes faith 
and unlocks the treasures of divine 
wisdom. In this manner it also pre- 
pares the way for explicit dogmatic 
definitions. As long as theology moves 
on this ground, it deals with actually, 
though implicitly, revealed truths for 
which divine authority is the sole guar- 


1 The Concept of Sacred Theology. By 
Joseph Clifford Fenton, S.T.D. (The 
wip Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis.). 
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antee. The dignity of theology un- 
doubtedly flows from the exercise of 
this function, by which it becomes im- 
mediately subservient to faith and to 
which alone belongs the unique certitude 
it enjoys. On this account also tradition 
occupies an exceptional and dominating 
place in theological study, which more- 
over may not be withdrawn from eccle- 
siastical authority under penalty of for- 
feiting its specific character. Plainly the 
purpose of theology cannot be to lead 
away from the Word of God and lose it- 
self in the uncertainties of human specu- 
lation. 

But inference can disclose truths 
which are not, as such, contained in the 
principles from which they are derived. 
Such truths may rightly be called new 
truths, for otherwise reasoning would be 
a barren process. Now, such truths are 
not held on the same grounds as the 
principles from which they flow, but on 
the strength of discursive reasoning. 
Applying this to theology, we would say 
that theology can arrive at truths which 
are not entirely covered by divine au- 
thority and to which we assent on ac- 
count of the added motive of discursive 
evidence, because we would not know 
them without the process of inferential 
reasoning. There seems to be no reason 
why such truths should not be incorpo- 
rated in the body of theological teaching, 
since every science transcends the scope 
of its principles. As a science, theology 
extends beyond faith and embodies also 
conclusions which, though inherent in 
the deposit of faith, cannot be brought 
to light except by the medium of argu- 
mentative discourse. These conclusions 
shed a fuller light on, and afford a clearer 
insight into, dogmatic truth, since a 
proposition is only then grasped in its full 
import when we see its connotations 
unfolded by reasoning, and are made 
aware of its bearings on other truths. 
Wrong conclusions, if allowed to go un- 
challenged, would work back on their 
premises, and distort and corrupt them. 
Hence, the magisterium, as the cus- 
todian of the deposit of faith, must have 
absolute control over them. It judges 
them with finality and may decree their 









universal acceptance. On the other 
hand, it stands to reason that the 
Church cannot declare revealed what is 
not revealed. It cannot make of divine 
faith what is not of divine faith. Ac- 
cordingly, if it imposes a genuine theo- 
logical conclusion in order to protect 
revelation, it does not advance in behalf 
of such a proposition the authority of 
the revealing God but falls back on its 
own infallible teaching authority. Asa 
consequence, a proposition of this type 
would not be held in virtue of divine 
faith but rather of ecclesiastical faith. 

However one may feel about this 
matter, Dr. Fenton deserves our grati- 
tude for having brought out so forcibly 
that the vital purpose of theology is to 
give an authentic interpretation of the 
Divine Message, and not to overlay the 
Word of God with airy human conjec- 
tures. Emphasis on this point is not 
superfluous, because the itch to pry into 
things that lie beyond our ken and to 
weave fanciful theories is ever present in 
man, and is perhaps especially strong in 
the theologian who is exempt from the 
necessity of verifying his lucubrations 
by experience and testing them by 
experiment. St. Thomas found it neces- 
sary to warn against useless questions, 
and the Church keeps an ever-watchful 
eye on its theologians. The reviewer 
has no one in mind but speaks of his 
own experience, since he once was a 
theologian himself. 

It would not do to leave the reader 
under the impression that the con- 
troversy which has been discussed at 
some length represents the whole con- 
tent of the volume under review. In 
fourteen chapters the bock treats of all 
the topics that belong to the province of 
fundamental theology. The treatment 
of the subject-matter is somewhat more 
detailed and up to date than is found in 
the usual manual. The brief survey of 
the history of theology in America will be 
very welcome to the student. Through- 
out the author proves himself a true 
theologian, possessing both learning and 
keen critical judgment. In the conclud- 
ing paragraph the author assumes the 
prophetic mantle and glowingly speaks 
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of the future of theology in the United 
States. Among other things he says: 
“The statement of divine revelation, a 
statement perfected by theological re- 
search and adapted to the men of our 
age, is what God expects of America.” 
Lacking the prophetic vision, I can say 
nothing about this matter, but I do 
hope and pray that this happy augury 
will come true. In fact, soberly sur- 
veying the situation and judging from 
past and present performance, I would 
venture to say that the outlook is de- 
cidedly encouraging and auspicious. 
There is a minor point which might 
give rise to some slight misunderstand- 
ing. On page 104 we read: “All of the 
other members of the Church, that is 
those below the grade of bishop, con- 
stitute the ecclesia discens.’” Grade of 
bishop may refer to the potestas ordinis 
or to the potestis jurisdictionts. Teach- 
ing in the Church is not a mudum magis- 
terium but an act of jurisdiction; hence, 
only the bishop possessed of real epis- 
copal jurisdiction belongs to the ecclesia 
docens. 
CHARLES BRUERL, PH.D. 


Facts of Faith.—The notice of this 
publication has been delayed for months. 
Vet, the delay is something that need not 
be apologized for much, because Fr. 
Schroeder’s work on the Council of 
Trent! is of lasting interest and use. 
For until the Church Militant is swal- 
lowed up in the Church Triumphant, 
priests especially will need to con, not 
only what is of defined faith, but also 
what is of definable faith. And up to the 
present time the definitions of the Coun- 
cil of Trent bulk large in the mass of 
defined doctrine. This volume has more 
than the definitions of Trent. It con- 
tains, by way of preamble to each defi- 
nition in many cases, nearly all the de- 
finable doctrine under the same head or 
heads. Then there are Decrees on dis- 
cipline and the substance of most of this 


1 Canons and Decrees of the Council of 
Trent. Original Text with English Trans- 
lation. By H. J. Schroeder, O.P. (B. 
Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo., pp. 
xliv + 608). 





discipline as embodied in the Code. 
Incidentally, too, the volume is a con- 
temporaneous comment on conditions 
religious and social obtaining the first 
half of the sixteenth century. 

Recently a Catholic Concordance of 
Scripture was brought out in English. 
It is having an expectedly large sale. 
But this story of Trent’s work in docu- 
ment form is a still more vital need of 
the ordinary priest. For in it he has the 
living Church speaking infallibly. Here 
is furnished a list of sermon or instruction 
topics that might be spread over two 
years, Sunday after Sunday. The 
Decree on the Canonical Scriptures, for 
example, will take up two Sundays in any 
church and be right up to date. For as 
a footnote tells us, the Tridentine list 
was the first infallible and effectually 
promulgated declaration on the Canon of 
Holy Scriptures. And if a priest wants to 
preach a series of sermons on the Holy 
Eucharist, what better text could he 
take for each sermon than one of the 
Canons on Mass or Communion? The 
same applies for Penance and Extreme 
Unction. 

Father Schroeder’s work makes it 
possible for whole generations of priests 
to walk with the Apostles and their suc- 
cessors and labor with the teaching 
Church. This learned Dominican has 
by his scholarly and holy wizardry made 
it easy to be in companionship with the 
living Church. 

Joserx P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


A Vivid Life-Story..—The truly amaz- 
ing career of Bishop James Anthony 
Walsh is told in such a simple, direct, 
and yet highly graphic fashion as to make 
the reading of the book seem more like 
that of a happily designed novel than of 
a present-day biography. Such, at any 
rate, the present reviewer found the 
volume to be in his own absorbed reading 
of it. And such, indeed, its finely 
equipped author must have uncon- 
sciously designed the volume to be, as 


1 All The Day Long. James Anthony 
Walsh, Cofounder of Maryknoll. By 
Daniel Sargent (Longmans, Green & 
Company, New York City, pp. 272). 
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the opening words of its first chapter do, 
quite distinctly, declare: ‘‘This is the 
story”—yes, truly, the story—‘‘of James 
Anthony Walsh, a man who was allotted 
his daylight of a lifetime here under the 
sun, in our own country, from 1867 to 
1936.” 

This brief but withal comprehensive 
sentence is immediately followed by five 
similarly short paragraphs describing the 
character of the man and his wonderful 
achievements: 

‘‘He was the man whom his friends so 
easily recognized by his eyebrows, arched 
as if in surprise; by his eyes, in which 
burned candlelight which sharpened or 
grew dim; by his lips, which were ready 
to smile and yet waited. 

“He was the man who delighted his 
friends by his reserve and his wit. 

‘‘He was the man who perplexed them 
too, by being so sensitive and yet such a 
man of action. 

“He was the man—the priest—who, 
with Father Thomas Frederick Price, 
founded the Catholic Foreign Mission 
Society of America, generally known as 
‘Maryknoll.’ 

‘But, most of all, he was the man who, 
more than any other, had changed the 
attitude of Catholics in the United 
States from that of indifference to foreign 
missions to that of enthusiasm for them.” 

And so is introduced the first chapter 
of the book—a chapter simply titled 
“The Boy’—running through thirteen 
pages and finally leading the boy into 
“the Harvard Yard daily to attend six 
courses: Greek, Latin, English, and 
German (French, in which he had ex- 
celled at Boston College, he dropped for 
the moment). The two other courses 
were Mathematics and Chemistry. ... 
Long before the academic year was over, 
he had decided to go where there was 
more light. . . . It was ahead to a place 
where men prepare for a special relation- 
ship with God. He announced to his 
family that he had definitely decided to 
become a priest.—‘So that is what has 
been eating you up,’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Shea.” And so ends Chapter I, followed 
immediately by Chapter II, titled ‘“The 
Seminarian.” 


To illustrate most briefly how far 
away the biography is from a sort of 
stolid report of daily, weekly or annual 
progressive steps towards an ordinarily 
“successful”? career in the world, the 
titles of the remaining chapters will sum 
up in a word the character of the “hu- 
man’’ outlook, plus the “divine’”’ purpose, 
of the priest and bishop to be: III. The 
Seminarian; IV. The Director of the 
S. P. F. (The Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith); V. The Journalist; 
VI. Walsh and Price; VII. The Trainer; 
VIII. The Traveler; IX. The Builder; 
X. The Strengthener; XI. The Bishop; 
XII. The Sufferer; XIII. The Sleeper 
in Christ. Two pages of “Notes” filled 
with references to Catholic periodicals, 
books, and notable personages, complete 
the volume. The “Notes” are them- 
selves instructive even merely in the 
titles of the publications mentioned— 
not to speak of the references to persons 
prominent in the general work of the 
Maryknoll priests and sisters. The 
fifteen full-page illustrations add very 
considerably to the interesting qualities 
of the beautifully printed and strongly 
bound volume. 

H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


The Doctrine of the Incarnation.— We 
congratulate the publishers who have 
undertaken the project of presenting a 
new series of Catholic masterpieces chosen 
from among great Catholic books. 
Newman, Benson, Chesterton, and Bel- 
loc, to mention but a few of the authors 
selected, are names to conjure with; 
they will attract the Catholic reading 
public, and Catholic study clubs in par- 
ticular. A volume by the scholarly Dr. 
Arendzen! is the first of the series. In 
his Preface he states that it is his purpose 
to be ‘‘of use to the educated laity whom 
technical Latin treatises do not reach.” 
All students of theology will find his 
presentation a refreshing review of their 
study of the doctrine of the Incarnation. 

He begins with the need of revelation 


1 Whom Do You Say...? By J. P. 
Arendzen, D.D., Ph.D., M.A. Cantab. 
aes & Ward, New York City, pp. 
308). 
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to ascertain the fact of the Incarnation. 
With a knowledge of the fact, human 
reason proceeds to discover the plausi- 
bility of God’s establishing this intimate 
relation with human nature. Theolo- 
gians make bold to speculate that God 
would have become incarnate even if 
man had not sinned. When Christ be- 
came man and died on the cross for our 
sins, He proved His superabundant love 
for us and gave the most complete rebuke 
to sin. 

The learned author then proceeds to 
give the statement and the proof of the 
Catholic doctrine, its dogmatic exposi- 
tion and its consequences. His presenta- 
tion is complete and correct, yet com- 
prehensible to the reader who has no 
technical training in theology. In the 
fifth and final part of the book the 
author gives us the history of the dogma 
and refutes the modern errors that have 
attempted to deny its reality, even its 
possibility. Finally, he disposes of the 
objection that, because Christian beliefs 
occur in non-Christian religions, they 
must be some form of supernatural hoax. 

Dr. Arendzen wrote this work pri- 
marily with unbelievers in mind. He has 
spared no pains to dispose of all objec- 
tions with the evidences of reason and 
of history. This very thoroughness 
gives the book value for the Catholic 
reading public. The tutorial introduc- 
tion analyzes the wealth of material, and 
groups it under four main headings de- 
signed for four weeks of study by study 
groups. This analytical aid is scarcely 
necessary, for the work may be studied 
as it stands, chapter by chapter. The 
student who studies it, the reader who 
reads it, will put down the work with a 
sense of achievement; he will have 
mastered, not the mystery, but the 
Church’s teaching on the Incarnation. 

Pau E. CaMpsBe.i, A.M., Litt.D. 


Varia. —‘‘Novena to St. Theresa of 
Lisieux,” by Michael A. Lee! is a small 
book, but its contents of short sermons is 
singularly beautiful. The author is ca- 
pable of making Americans understand the 





1 Sheed & Ward, New York City. 


attractiveness of spiritual life. There is 
nothing puerile about these talks, but 
in pleasant words he pictures what 
Christ’s words, ‘‘Unless you become like 
little children,’’ meant to St. Theresa. 
They mean a perfect abandonment that 
throws a helpless creature into the all- 
powerful arms of God; they mean per- 
fect satisfaction with the will of the 
Father. The book is worthy of recom- 
mendation to preachers and the general 
reader. Novena prayers are found at 
the beginning. 

The third volume in a series of true 
stories of saintly children is ‘‘Courageous 
Children,” translated from the German 
by. Rev. Winfrid Herbst, $.V.D.? There 
are eleven biographies of about twenty 
pages each. The children described are 
no longer among us, but the author re- 
marks that their biographies had been 
written because they had died, but that 
they had not died because they were 
saintly. No doubt, there are many 
saintly children living among us that 
will arrive at a good old age, laden with 
the fruits of grace. The book is inter- 
estingly written and teachers and parents 
will enjoy it. 

“The Dignity of Parishioners’ and 
“Parish Apostles for Converts,”’ both by 
Bernard A. Sause, O.S.B.,* are two sub- 
stantial pamphlets of over 100 pages 
each, with discussion club outlines. They 
are of more than ordinary importance. 
The first required a fourth printing 
within a year, after 13,000 copies had 
been distributed. The topics presented 
for discussion are practical and timely. 
Among the fifteen outlines the following 
are found: The Sacrament of Baptism; 
Confirmation; Penance; Extreme Unc- 
tion; Holy Orders and Matrimony; 
Worship in the Parish; Participation in 
the Mass; Preaching and Benediction. 
Other topics are: Spiritual Obligation of 
Church Support; Spiritual Relations to 
the Pope, Bishop and Pastor. 

The second pamphlet has the follow- 
ing among its 16 topics: Attitude To- 
ward Non-Catholics; Existence of God; 





2Society of the Divine Savior, St. 
Nazianz, Wis. 
* Abbey Student Press, Atchison, Kan. 
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The Church; Means of Grace; The 
Pope; Purgatory, etc. Both publications 
have an Introduction explaining religious 
discussion clubs, and there are also sug- 
gested reading lists consisting almost 
exclusively of smaller pamphlets. This 
is an advantage under the circumstances. 
Every discussion is followed by review 
questions, suggestions and practical re- 
solves. Sometimes discussion aids are 
added. The great appeal and also the 
outstanding merit of the outlines consist 
in their connection with the Bible and 
liturgy. 

“Bible Plants for American Gardens,” 
by Eleanor A. King,‘ cannot well be 
classified in a single word, since it serves 
a variety of purposes. It describes all 
the plants mentioned in the Bible as 
growing in Egypt, Palestine, Trans- 
jordania, Lebanon, and parts beyond. 


e 4 The Macmillan Company, New York 
ity. 


They include fruit and other trees, 
herbs, flowers, cereals, perfumes, reeds 
and rushes. In addition to the descrip- 
tion and use of the plants, it is pointed 
out where and how they may be grown 
in the United States. The author in- 
tends to present a popular handbook 
for planting biblical gardens around 
churches and rectories, but it has a wider 
use than to serve as a gardener’s manual, 
since the significance of the plants in the 
life of the people and their meaning as 
symbols and figures are also given and 
illustrated by numerous quotations not 
taken from the Douay-Rheims version. 
The volume will be found handy for 
looking up the plants mentioned in the 
Scriptures, because their mames are 
found in the Index. There are 16 photo- 
graphic plates, and the last chapter gives 
hints for using the plants in churches or 
at parish gatherings. 


Kuiwian J. HENNRICH, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 





